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ontains a dozen improvements the beautiful toned  atrements hitherto m 
Sinee 1868, when our firm was established, tne WING PIANO has been admired f 
sweet, pure tone produced even when play vigorously. — 1906 WING has so tor 
ed even the fine 1905 WING that it would nof be recognized by an expert musician 
ing from the same factory. We are willing to risk more dollars to prove this to you t 
it weuld cost you to come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live = 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence? 


Anywhere on Trial—Free 
We pay the freight and other charges in advance—our funds—no money of our customers in advance. We 

er it in the smallest town in the United States just as freely as we would in New York City. There is abso- 

tely no risk, expense or annoyance. You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we wilh take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your | 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased, 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales. (You know how fast agents talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 
dollars is of less importance. td American home wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 
For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO fas 


added. 
pk. 
done and paid wh, All this would increase the cost a the Piano, if we did it. By sell the Piano direct | 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS m0 | 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and | 
every one of the United States, by seven governors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. | 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of A. sy oe GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO, This improvement is patented and can be had only in the Wing Pi 

WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 
men. This explains their great durability. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is given with every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos and 
Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The We are one - § the ve Eo firms that have been in continuous business well 
have been studyin « and learain ing avery 
<sae reatly increased sareat vineeiien that oe toy 
prati es est tou 
Wing ing quantity of round yan HR E z a oy 
Piano 
tice easliy 
does not require vigor or stren: 
by hands as delicate as those of CHILD) 
vibration that it charms the Sault pianist also. 
are now built to be played upon by toot power. 
cians on suc nee, but are worn out in the vain attempt. You and yours ex- 
pect to live th your piano for alifetime. You want its refining nfluence 
upon your home. If it is heavy touched and dull of speech no one will learn 
to play it. THE 1906 WING PIANO be sent tree to prove that it has 
more real life than any you havc ever heard. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK Send to the name 
and address wri 
sessed by experts. It tells all about the different motectels acca, ay ten below, the aook 


are put together, what causes pianos to get out of ry Complete Information 
iano easy. It is absolutely the only book of its kind ever published. It So about Pianos, 1so prices 


a 
tains many large pages and illustrations. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy * iano. Wine Plonost payment 


Send to-day while you think of it, a postal just giving your nanw aad 
address, or send us theattached coupon, and the book of information, also Maccccccet secceec cc ccs 
full particulars about the Wing Piano, with prices, terms of payment, x 
etc., will be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of buying. CG 
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EDUCATION 





Connecticut 


FOR GIRLS 
Boxwood Manor School oi tye, cons. 
and Elective Courses. Music arid Art 
ters. All outdoor sports. ES 
s Hall, San Mateo, Cal. 
Miss Ida Louise Tebbetts, Principal. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 
nominations on equal terms. Special- 


HARTFORD sizintions sess Som 











Open to College Graduates of all De- 





THEOLOGICAL 
in Missions and Religious Ped- 
wo Fel 26, 1906. for graduate work. SEM INARY 
THE KING SCHOOL 
ual train: and instruction suited to needs of each 
boy, Athletics, = fers to Dean of Yale College. 


agogy. Fellowships for graduate wor 
Coleas or business preparation. Twelve boarding pupils. 
U. KING, Principal, Stamford, Conn. 





District of Columbia 
{THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


weal. Masi d elective courses. College-Pre 


ap See Elocution. Address 
Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE| 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 


Florida 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Bn ree 


Tnd natel: 








White 
House 








WINTER PARK, 
FPLORIDA 


: Colleg Academy, Music, Expression, Fine Arts, Domes- 
Arte Busi high est standards, best instruction, low- 
co no malaria, open air life, no 
ae .% Oe sports. 
ILACKMAN, Ph.D., President. 





peepee and my climate, 
death in twenty-one years ; 


LASEEL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means not only 
a high intellectual development .under most. favorable 
conditions, but includes a practical training in the various 
branches of Household Ecotiornics. 

Special pivemeass in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. Unusually large number of teachers in propor- 
tion to pupils. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, 
Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a 
girl’: education. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Swimming 





Enakiecg oan men and women to become 
pegutes’ . and assists them to sécure posi 
course. ‘is comprehensive, practical and peentifie. 
New building, recently erected, contains “s = latest and 
most improved apparatus. Established Address 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, Combrlage 3 A 





WABAN SCHOOL 3ofs wisan MASS. 


A superior school ; individual instruction ; physical an —— 
training ; athletic director. . H. Pmispury, A. M., Prin. 





Massachusetts 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 


Term Begins the First Monday in October. 
Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
tion and training of nurses. One year preparatory, three 
years’ training in all departments of nursing. Two 
months’ vacation yearly. or particulars, apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AU USTA RIGGS,. toe0 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge. 


CLARK COLLEGE 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Three years’ course, leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition 
a no extras. Admission on certificate and recommendation of 
A college for students Savoie to work. Skillful medical 
without ¢! ith tent director. No 
intercollegiate athletics "Fer toomation elisess R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Aims—Health, scholarship, and character. Graduates in 
35 colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes ex- 
penses moderate. $250 a year. Send for catalogue to 

H. S. COWELL, Principal. 


M188 ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S 15th year 


Freee! School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 


99 Newberry St.. Boston, Mass. 


Gilman School for Girls 
© called The Cambridge School 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


























WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. Samuer V. Coreg, A.M., D.D., President. 

gend year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
pees. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
rienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
rick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electrici ity. Healthful 
location, within 30 miles of Boston. , For talogue and 
views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





New Jersey 


W JERSEY, Blairstown. 
Blair Academy John I. Biair Foundation 
pa meng ear. Prepares for any American College. New 
ymnasium and Swim P mpus 50 
ARPH, A. M., D. D., 





aa rate rates. JOHN ©. § 


Principal. 
New Jersey, 





Bordentown-on-the-Delaw: 
LaTA ARY,. 


+ Maj. 


Ca 
. T. H. Landon, rar ” Prinel 
. Commandant. 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show,. yet 
only $400 per year. Col. 0. J. WRIGHT, A. M., tes. J. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





] New York, Binghamton. 
| THE LADY JANE 
GREY SCHOOL 


ee Girls, Special and regular 
ration for college 
| aod Epsepenn travel. Girls ma 

be chaperoned to New York 
Washington during the vacations. 
Mrs. Janz GREY 
Miss Mary R Hyvs, 
Miss JaNE BREwsTER HYDE, 


Principals, 











mly okees of highest academic and professional stand- 
employ 
mplete Academic Department, Music, Voice Culture, 
An, Physical Culture and Domestic Science. | 
fll open October, 1906. Address 
Mrs. eo M. HUNTER, Secretary, 
Ave., New Y 
GoRGE DICKSON, M. A., 
60 W. Fifty-foarth 


No. 14 Fifth 


Director. 
foarth St. (between Sth & 6th Aves.). 





“The Forest Glenand Radium Spring’ or 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appre 
ate a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a gojl 
table, courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Wate 
on Earth. Booklet for the asking. 

“ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. . 
y ter Lake Villa and ae New London, N. 
Modern hotel. Situated = beautiful lake « 


of New Hampshire. Bvecything to make a summer 
tion attractive. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. = 
H. W. KIDDER, Proprietor, 


THE WALPOLE INN 4} F?" 


Circulars and floor plans on nee. 
COPLEY AMORY ey 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, Manager. 





— 








Emma Willard School for Girls. 

VSeene, Troy Female and. Wel y yl. spas to 
ellesiey, Vassar, Smith, and om d Cornell 

Universi General and Special Courses. w = aud Art 

Seems. Fire-proof buildings. "Woced dees games. For cir- 

culars 


address 
MISS ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Situated among the hills bordering the upper Wissahickon 
Valley in a region noted for its healthfulness and natural 
beauty. For catalogues — the head-master. 
AMES L. PATTERSON. 


Pennsylvania, Mercersburg. 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY. For Boys. College Preparatory Courses. 
Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils 
lofty ideals of scholarship, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. For catalogue address WILLIAM MANN 
IRVINE, Ph. D., President. 


PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 


Co-educational. New Buildings, new gymnasium, 
campus, athletic field. Small classes. Honor men in 30 
colleges. Music, Elocution. Strongly moral. No pro- 
fanity, liquor, tobacco or hazing. $250. Scholarships. 
‘Catalogue Free. 

Rev. O. S. Hriebel, A. M., Prin. 


Box X, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Wyoming Seminary 
Ms me i Halis. College preparati 




















L. L. a SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 
Kinoston, Pa. 





Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For Young Ladies and Girls. College. College Prepara- 
tory School. Music directed by Emil Liebling; Diploma. 
Home Economics: Training Course for Teachers; Diploma. 
Gymnastics : Training Course for Teachers. Art, Elocution. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President 
to hold thirteen copies of TH 


B I N D E R Ss INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
ded. 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage inclu 
v T independent, 
ultom Street, New York. 











LAUREL LAKE HOUSE, & 


Centre of the Berkshire Hills. Blegant location 
attraction. Booklet. GEO. BOARDMAN” 


THE OCEAN VIE 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
OPENS JUNE 15TH. Booklets 
H. W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


THE FENIMORE, 4s5vry rar, xi. 


Now open after extensive addition; private baths; ¢ 
tor, &c. Booklet. THOS. NOBLE. 


HOTEL EARLE waventy ruc 


One door from Washington Square Nortb. 
Most convenient location in 
NEW YORK CITY 
Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. Room with Private Bai! 
$1.50 per day. Same room, with meals, $3.00 per 
Send for printed matter. DAVID HH. KNO 














MANSION HOUSE "fran 


HEIGHTS 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rate 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
2916 Main. J. AN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 


WHITE SULPHUR gcixbiisnn 


NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. 


Exposi 
PAVILION, a ae and COTTAGE 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 








tskill Mou 
B. MILLE 


INE RID 

sanitariu 
complete re 
| HE M 
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PROSPECT PARK HOTEL. 


CATSHILL, N. Y. 
Opened in June under new menagement : Private 
ths have been added, and many improvéments are’ now 
ing made. Send for illustrated booklet. New York rep- 
sentative will call with floor plans and photographs. 
ddress FRANK N. ROGERS, Manager, Catskill, N. Y. 


YOU HAVE BEEN TO EUROFE 
Don't you want to travel under sunny skies and see something different ¢ 


You can go around the world in leisure and comfort and 
without care, visiting Japan, China, Philippines, corti 
eames Fade tie. Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, ‘and Greece. Ba 

mber 2 ‘ 
he Orient is our ial field. Full information on re- 
quest. H. W. DUNNING & CO., 14 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 








DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 
Cc. A. JORDAN. 





ARIS (Favorite American House) 


HOTEL CHATHAM 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
a5 eeere experience; late first Assistant Physician in 


dietown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


AVON SPRING SANITARIUM 





lsa delightful place to spend the summer. Excellent 
beautiful scenery, fine drives, pleasant, homelike sur- 
oundings, and all the benefits of a modern Sanitarium. 
Our Sulphur baths are particularly beneficial to those 
ultering from Rheumatism, Gout, and Eczema 


Those broken in health and“ wishing a quiet spot in 


hich to regain their strength will find this an ideal place. 


or Booklet and Terms write to 
DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH 
ysician in Charge AVON, N. Y. 


P WAKE ROBIN F°*% 


BOYS 


atskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
B. MILLER, Woodland, N. Y. 








DINE RIDGE, WNorthboro, Mass.—Neither hospital or 
ganitarium, but a home for invalids or those desiring 

complete rest, with the best of nursing and care. Ad- 
THE MATRON 


rouch & 
Fitzgerald 
—_ Handsomest, 
Lightest, 


Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


ardrobe Trunks 














property is in good re 
owner is permanent) 
to JA 


SAMUEL SWETT, OF LONG ISLAND 
du, Real Estate au, 
HEADQUARTERS: HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 

VERMONT "Ss 24 Sane, Sew Be 


10c. for catalogue and map. Reynolds’ Real Estate Co., 
Desk 6, Burlington, Vt. 


NEW ENGLAND 


VACATION RESORTS 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut, 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send 2-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, Room No. 506 Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, for descriptive books and list of hotels, 
pometiag houses, rates for board and passenger 
ares. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A company manufacturing a machine which has been 
sold to and accepted by the United States Government, 
and which has no effective competition to meet in this 
and. other very important markets, desires to increase its 
capital by interesting some one who believes in what is 
known as industrial betterment. Answers are requested 
from ——. only. Address Betterment, care American 
Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 


























AYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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: This week we enlarge 
see ~ “wane oe our family circle -by the 
0 Tepes addition ,of, the readers 
of The Sedr’h-Light, and We take ithis ‘op- 
portunity of introducing this magazine -to 
them. In the following. issues also this 
space will be devoted to similar taiks with 
our readers, so they- may all understand 
what we are trying to do. Then they can 
fairly decide how well we are succeeding. 


a 


There are three 
kinds of period- 
icals; the monthiies 
largely devoted to pretty pictures and inter- 
esting stories, the dailies with their hetero- 
geneous mass of fact and: fancy, and the 
weeklies, the best of which have as their 
primary purpose the formation of opinion. 
In this class of what might be called “the 
weeklies of dynamic thought” THe INDE- 
PENDENT has for fifty-eight yeats occupied a 
foremost place. In many periodicals of late 
the editorials have been diluted, diminished 
or eliminated, but the editorials in THE 
INDEPENDENT are still its real raison d’étre 
and maintain the same fearless and outspoken 
tone which has made the magazine a factor 
in American affairs for the last half 
century. 
ad 


Current Events and News items ven only 
What They Mean the crude material of 
y 

opinion. In the prac- 
tice of the courts, based on centuries of ex- 
perience, the facts are first presented by the 
witnesses, then the case is argued by th: 
lawyers, and then summed up by the judge, 
before it is presented to the jury. This is 
the mode of procedure we have adopted in 
THE INDEPENDENT. First we give in our 
“Survey of the World” as accurate a state- 
ment as we can get out of the witnesses of 
what has occurred during the week ; second, 
in the contributed articles we engage able 
advocates to discuss their significance from 
diverse standpoints, and experts to give ad- 
ditional testimony; third, in the Editorial 
Department we assume a judicial and om- 
niscient air and deliver our charge to the 
jury, on which we hope you will continue to 
serve. The ideal virtue of the first section 
of the magazine is truthfulness; of the sec- 
ond, freedom of speech, and of the third, 
independence of judgment. 


A Weekly Magazine of 
Ideas and Purposes 


If your opinion is to be 


c Ra ar oor of value to yourself ‘Gr to 
Prev. anybody else*it must-be 
“forméd jwhile th® question .is Still “before 


the house” for discussion and ‘action. The 
dailies omit many of the things you most 
need to know ; the quarterlies and monthlies 
often come too late to assist you in effective 
thinking. By subscribing to THE Inne. 
PENDENT you make sure of getting every 
week an impartial presentation of the facts 
and a competent discussion of all sides of 
current questions. We publish a greate 
number of short original articles on a 
greater variety of topics than any other 
periodical. 







ad 
. Out of the 8,000 new 
The {ppraisement books published in 
America every yea 
about 1,000 are selected for criticism in TH: 
INDEPENDENT. ‘These reviews are not writ 
ten by the office boy, nor by the publisher 
of the book, nor by ladies and gentle 
men of leisure who are “fond of reading” 
and willing to review anything and take the 
book for their pay. We pay just as much 
for book reviews as we do for contributed 
articles, and take just as much care in the 
selection of the writers. For each impor- 
tant book we endeavor to secure the services 
of the man who, next to the author, knows 
most about the subject, and we not infre- 
quently succeed in finding a man who knows 
more. For this reason the book lists and 
reviews of THE INDEPENDENT are much 
used by the purchasing committees of pub 

lic and college libraries. 


ad 

It is not the organ o 
any party, sect, trust 
or individual. The e¢- 
itorial rooms are just:as completely sepe 
rated from the publishing department as is 
possible. When the editorial conferenc 
decides that a certain policy is right, that 
settles it, even tho it may mean the loss of 
some big advertisement and a lot of sub 
scribers. But as a matter of fact the sub 
scribers we have now are used to having 
their cherished views attacked occasionll 
by some plain-spoken editorial, and reall) 
prefer reading a magazine which has & 
cided views to those periodicals of a neutrd 
tint, which a subscriber may read for yeali 
without finding in them anything he do 

























“The Independent” 
Is Independent 






















not agree with and did not know before. 
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Your ‘True Skin 


Needs Nourishmen 
Know What That Means?P 











O you know that you have ‘wo kinds of skin? 
ell, you have. 
The skin you see is just your surface skin. 
It is nothing more than a she/i covering 
your /rue skin. 

Your surface skin simply needs cleansing. 

But your /rue skin needs nourishmeni to 
keep it healthy and active. 

‘Seem, in the ¢rue skin are located aii the 
elements and organs that make or mar skin- 
health and beauty. 

Now, you have just ‘wo kinds of soap to 

choose from. 
. There's common soap, which merely cleanses 
the surface of your surface skin—doesn’t even 
pretend to do anything more, because it can’? 
Teach the ‘rue skin. 

And there’s Resinol Soap, which not only 
cleanses the surface 
skin, but is also gra/e- 
fully absorbed by the 
pores, and through 
them reaches and 
nourishes your true 
skin. 

Common soaps 
(including so-called 
toilet soaps) simply 
consist of an a/kali— 
caustic soda and acid 
fats, such as tallow and acid oils. 
maker will tell you that is so. 

Examination of your skin through a micro- 
scope proves that common soaps simply clog up 
the pores,and therefore canno/ reach the /rue skin. 

And when your ores are clogged up they 
cannot perform their duty of throwing off im- 
purities and keeping your y at a healthy tem- 
perature. 

That means unsighily, unhealthy skin and 
more or less harm to your genera/ health. 

Alkali soaps ea/ away the natural oils which 
should lubricate your skin and keep it sof/, so your 
skin becomes shriveled and pallid. That’s why 
common soaps spoil a good complexion. 


Any soap 


‘ Now, Resinol Soap is really Resinol in scap 
orm. 

And Resinol is recognized throughout the 
world as the dest and most healing preparation 
for the skin ever produced. 

Your own doctor gives it his highest recom. 
mendation—ask him. 

Here’s another revelation of the microscope: 

It shows you how Resinol Soap clears and 
purities the pores. 

It shows you how Resinol Soap reaches the 
true skin through these pores, because they absor} 
all the nutritious, softening and soothing prop- 
erties of Resinol Soap almost as greedily asa 
sponge absorbs water. 

It shows you how Resinol Soap feeds the oil 
glands and preserves the na/urai ot/s. 

That’s why Resinol Soap does more than any 

other soap can do. 

That’s why Resi- 
nol Soap puts //fe and 
health into your true 
skin, keeping your 
complexion soft and 
clear. 

That’s why yon 
meed Resinol Soap. 

That’s why you 
should get zt today 
and use tt—always. 

Don't make the mistake of thinking that 
Resinol Soap is simply a medicine. 

Because it’s a real toilet soap with the most 
valuable medicinal properties. 

It preserves, purifies and beautifies the skin, 
a. hair and hands, 

t possesses qualities for making the skin 
sweet and healthy that other soaps cannot claim. 

It has proved itself the safest soap for all pur 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery. 

Resinol Soap“smel/s clean” —hasa scent that's 
suggestive of its matural, refreshing puriiy. - 

he price is 25 cents per cake, but it lathers 
so readily that a cake of it lasts much longer than 
common soap. 


Get Resinol Soap from your druggist today. 





If You Have Not Used It, Make a Ten Days’ _. 
Trial of Resinol Soap at Our Expense ai cae 


We want to send you, with our compliments, a 
ten days’ trial of Resinol Soap, and a copy of 
our handsome and interesting “Beauly 
Album.” 

The sample will prove all our claims 
for Resinol Soap. 

And the proof is of such vital import- 
ance to you that you can't afford to miss it. 

Just write your name and address on @ 
postal and address it now to 


Resinol Chemical Company 
540 W. Lombard St., 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 
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Survey of the World 


Secretary Taft is going to the 
Philippines next spring, in 
order that he may be present 
at the opening of the new Filipino As- 
sembly. This was made known in 
Washington on the 13th, and was gen- 
erally regarded as an indication that the 
Secretary would not accept a place on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, but 
would be a candidate for the Presidency. 
On the other hand, he had said in De- 
troit, on the 11th, that he was not a 
Presidential candidate. Some of his 


Political 
Topics 


friends speak of his deep interest in the 
welfare of the Filipinos and permit it to 
be inferred that he has postponed his 


decision concerning a place in the Su- 
preme Court in order that he may con- 
tinue to work for the relief of the island- 
ers by promoting legislation and in other 
ways. Within a few months it will be 
necessary to fill a vacancy in the Su- 
preme Court. This place the Secretary 
can have, but he does not intend to take 
it. It is well understood that he is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first choice for the Presi- 
dential nomination, but some think he 
will eventually turn to the Supreme 
Court. Congressman John Sharp 
Williams, Democratic leader in the 
House, started for Europe last week. 
Just before he sailed he said: 

“I think President Roosevelt will be forced 
to run again, and that he is planning to be 
forced. But the Democrats will win, and their 
candidate will be Mr. Bryan.” 

These remarks were reported to the 
President’s secretary, Mr. Loeb, who 
said : 

“The President meant exactly what he said 
on the night of his election, that he would not 
be a candidate again for the office.’ That 
statement is irrevocable.” 

In reports from Washington it is as- 
serted that the President permits his 


friends to know that he desires to be a 
Senator from New York after the ex- 
piration of his present term. It has 
Leen unofficially announced at Oyster 
Bay that he will neither exert influence 
nor express preferences with respect. to 
the present political situation in that 
State. Some time ago it was under- 
stood that his sympathies were with 
Governor Higgins and those who op- 
posed ex-Governor Odell, chairman of 
the Republican State Committee. Last 
week, Senator Platt and ex-Governor 
Odell joined hands, and this alliance is 
said to be hostile.to Governor Higgins 
and (so far as New York is concerned) 
to the President. Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Odell for some time had not been 
friends. It is said that the Senator was 
greatly displeased because the President 
would not honor his recommendations as 
to the appointment of a judge and a dis- 
trict attorney in the city of New York, 
and that for this reason the alliance with 
Mr. Odell was sought. 


os 


Mr. Hearst is mak- 
ing an aggressive 
campaign in New 
York for the regular Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor. It is understood 
that if he fails to get it he will be the 
candidate of an independent party. After 
the Court of Appeals had denied Mr. 
Hearst’s application for an opening 0f 
the ballot boxes and a recount of the bal- 
lots cast in the election which made Mr. 
McClellan mayor of New York city, he 
sought to procure a recount by legisla- 
tion. The bill was defeated, mainly upon 
the ground that he had a remedy in quo 
warranto proceedings to test the Mayor's 
title to the office. Application was then 
made to Attorney-General Mayer for 


Mr. Hearst’s 
Application Denied 
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permission to institute an action for such 
a test. Power to grant or withhold permis- 
sion is vested in this officer. On Satur- 
day last the Attorney-General denied the 
application, the gist of his reasons being 
that if all the claims made in affidavits as 
to miscounting and fraud should be al- 
lowed, only 666 votes would be affected, 
and McClellan would still have a plural- 
ity of 2,143. Mr. Hearst and his friends 
attack with much indignation this de- 
cision, which prevents any further con- 
test. They assert that the four boxes 
which were opened showed errors or 
frauds which pointed to a total (in all 
the boxes) clearly sufficient to defeat 
McClellan ; and that the submitted claims 
(affecting only 666 votes) were only 
specimens, as the actual miscounts o7 
frauds believed by them to have been 
committed at hundreds of polling places 
could not be measured by the applicant so 
long as the boxes remained closed.. Some 
politicians think that the denial of the 
application will assist Mr. Hearst in his 
campaign for the higher office. 
- 

Mr. Bryan has 
been reading, in 
London, the com- 
ments of American newspapers upon his 
recent utterances. These comments 
suggested to him some remarks which 
he gave to the press on the 12th. He 
noticed, he said, that he was now de- 
scribed by some as conservative. He 
had always been a conservative. “If 
they mean that I have changed my posi- 
tion on any public question or moderated 
my opposition to corporate aggrandize- 
ment, they have a surprise waiting for 
them. I am more radical than I was in 
1896, and I have nothing to withdraw 
on economic questions which have ‘been 
under discussion.” 

“The only question we discussed in 1896 
upon which there has been any apparent 
change is the silver question, and that has 
not been a change in the advocates of bi- 
metallism but in the conditions. 

“We contended for more money and urged 
the free coinage of silver as the only means 
then in sight of obtaining it. The increased 
—— of gold has brought in part the 

nefit we expected to secure from the restor- 
ation of silver. The per capita volume of 
money in the United States is almost fifty per 


cent greater now than it was in 1896, and the 
benefits brought by this increase have not only 


Mr. Bryan on Silver 
and Corporations 


vindicated the quantitative theory of money 
but have proved the benefits of the larger 
amount of money. No advocate of the gold 
standard can claim the triumph of his logic, 
“T believe in bimetallism, and I believe tha 
the restoration of silver would bring still 
further prosperity, besides restoring par in 
exchange between gold and silver using coun- 
tries; but I recognize, as do all other bj- 
metallists whom I have met abroad, that the 
unexpected and unprecedented increase in 
gold production has for the present removed 
the silver question as an issue.” 
We should apply to other questions now 
forging to the front, he continued, “the 
same principles we applied to the money 
question,” in conformity with the doc- 
trine of equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none. “On the new ques- 
tions many will act with us who were 
against us on the money question” : 
“Our efforts should be to distinguish be. 
tween those corporations which are legitimate 
and those aggregations of wealth which are 
organized for purposes of public plunder, and 
appeal for support. to those only who are 
willing to have the Government protect each 
person in the enjoyment of his own earnings.” 
Speaking of the return of old political 
friends or the addition of new ones, he 
said the party would not require tickets 
of admission. The Bible plan, which ad- 
mits the eleventh hour comer to a place 
in the vineyard and to share the reward 
with those who began earlier, was sound 
politics, “provided the new recruit comes 
to work, and not to interfere with the 
other laborers.” But experience must 
have weight in the selection of an over- 
seer, and workers who come late will, if 
honest, be too modest to assume an atti- 
tude of superiority over those who toiled 
during the earlier hours. In a pub- 
lished lette:, Richard Croker, formerly 
of New York, says he hopes he shall live 
to see Mr. Bryan President. “I have no 
doubt,” he adds, “but he was robbed of 
both elections by the Trusts.” 


] 


The Pursuit ah been found guilty 

o paying rebates to 
Of Rebater® Schwarzschild &  Sulr 
berger, the packers, on shipments from 
Kansas City, the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Company was fined $40,000 
last week by Judge Landis. John N. 
Faithorn, formerly vice-president of the 
company, and Frederick A. Wann, for- 
merly freight agent, were each fined 
$10,000. In New Mexico,. Judge 
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Mills imposed a fine of $15,000 upon the 
Santa Fé Railroad Company, and one of 
like amount upon the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron. Compafy, for» violation of the re- 
bate law.——-Nothing has been accom- 
plished by the inquiry before a Grand 
Jury in Cleveland concerning rebates al- 
leged to have been paid to the Standard 
Oil Company. It is said that no evi- 
dence of oil shipments on the Lake Shore 
from that city was found. Owing to the 
practice of rebilling, the offences, if there 
were any, did not fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the court for the Cleveland dis- 
trict. Some criticism of the Grand Jury 
has been published. The Jury Commis- 
sioner is the president of two financial 
institutions said to be controlled by the 
Standard Oil Company, and his brother- 
in-law was a member of the jury. The 
inquiry will be continued before a Grand 
Jury in Chicago. A Grand Jury at 
Jamestown, N. Y., is hearing testimony 
concerning unlawful concessions said to 
have been made to the Standard on 
trafic between Olean and Rochester. 
——The Sheriff of Hancock County. 
Ohio, holds a warrant for the arrest of 
John D. Rockefeller, issued by Judge 
Banker, of Findlay, and says he will ar- 
rest Mr. Rockefeller whenever the latter 
enters the State. The charge is violation 
of the Anti-Trust law. An investiga- 
tion will be begun at once by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, under the 
La Follette resolution, concerning the 
dealings of railway companies in the 
West with grain elevator companies do- 
ing business along their lines. It is al- 
leged that the buying of grain has been 
monopolized by the alliance of the rail- 
ways with a few favored elevator com- 
panies, competition having been sup- 
pressed and the owners of independent 
elevators driven out of business. For 
example, it is asserted that substantially 
the entire business on the St. Paul road 
is held by the Armour Elevator Com- 
pany. 
& 


In several cities the 
local combinations of 
ice dealers engage the 
attention of prosecutors. Two compa- 
nies controlling nearly all the supply in 
Washington, together with four of their 


Prosecution of 
Ice Trusts 
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leading officers, were indicted last week 
for violation of the Anti-Trust law. In 
Philadelphia, where thirteen ice dealers 
have ‘been ‘arrested and ‘are ‘awaiting 
trial, a warrant has been issued for 
Henry W. Bahrenberg, of New Jersey, 
president of the Mountain Ice Company, 
which is said to be associated with the 
American Ice Company in controlling 
substantially the entire Eastern supply 
of natural ice. The New York Board of 
Aldermen has unanimously adopted a 
resolution requesting District - Attorney 
Jerome to examine the books of the local 
ice companies for evidence to warrant 
the prosecution of them. He replies 
that he has no authority to do this, 
pointing out that power to make such an 
inquiry is conferred by the State’s Anti- 
Trust law upon the Attorney-General of 
the State. He suggests that the Attor- 
ney-General be asked to take action, say- 
ing that if the inquiry shall disclose the 
needed evidence it will then be his duty 
to prosecute—a duty which he will per- 
form “with great pleasure.” In Brook- 
lyn, 150 retail dealers, many of whom 
have been driven out of business by the 
combination’s high prices, have raised a 
large fund to be used in making artificial 
ice for their business. The Attorney- 
General of Arkansas has sued three ice 
companies doing business at Little Rock, 
and asks penalties (under the State’s 
Anti-Trust law) amounting to $500,000. 
He has also sued a firm of packers and 
ice dealers, whose domicile is in New 
Jersey, demanding $1,915,000 and costs. 
The same officer has undertaken to en- 
force the Anti-Trust law against the 
Waters - Pierce Oil Company (which is 
controlled by the Standard), asking 
damages in $2,000,000 and a forfeiture 
of the company’s right to do business in 
Arkansas. 
& 


The Philippine Late reports from Ma- 
SA net nila say that the cholera 
epidemic is declining. 

Less than twenty new cases are found 
daily in the city. The death rate is about 
75 per cent. Vaccine prepared at the 
Government laboratory is distributed 
without cost. It is believed to be ef- 
fective. The disease has attacked none 
of the many natives who have been vac- 
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cinated. P. A. Galvin, one of the few 
Americanis' who have died of cholera, 
was in the civil service. Owing to an 
increase of his salary, a few weeks ago, 
he sent to St. Louis for his wife and two 
children. They sailed on the transport 
“Thomas,” which had not arrived at Ma- 
nila on the roth, the day of his death. 
The safe arrival of the dry dock 
“Dewey” at Olongapo, near Manila, on 
the 1toth, marked the successful comple- 
tion of the greatest towing feat ever un- 
dertaken in ocean navigation. It was on 
December 29th that the drydock started 
from the Virginia Capes, towed by the 
colliers “Caesar” and “Glacier,” with 
the “Brutus” near at hand, end the 
ocean going tug “Potomac” leading the 
way. The dock’s displacement is 11,000 
tons; the voyage, via Suez, was about 
12,000 miles. Several times the dock 
broke away from the colliers, but was 
always captured easily. Hereafter ali 
the battleships and armored cruisers of 
the Asiatic fleet may be docked and re- 
paired in American waters. In an- 
swer to an application from Hawaii, the 
Philippine Commission has decided to 
permit the employment of Filipinos un- 
der contract, for a term of three or five 
years, as laborers on the Hawaiian sugar 
plantations. 
& 
The invasion of Guate- 
mala by revolutionists 
from Salvador and 
Jionduras has caused war between Guate- 
irala and beth of these adjoining coun- 
tries. At first, Guatemala complained 
because the revolutionists had been per- 
mitted to use Salvador as a base. It was 
proposed that with the aid of our Gov- 
ernment the controversy should be settled 
by arbitration. Sefior Pacus was com- 
missioned by Guatemala as a special en- 
voy to represent his Gevernment’s claims 
at Washington, but at the very beginning 
of his journey war broke out near the 
boundary. On the t2th a battle was 
fought at Jicaro, in Guatemala, five miles 
from the line, and Gen. Tomas Regalado, 
Commander-in-Chief of Salvador’s army, 
and formerly President of the Republic, 
was killed. Martial law was then pro- 
claimed in Guatemala, and all males over 
21 years of age were called to arms. 
Some say that this first collision with 


Hostilities in 
Central America 


Salvador’s troops was due to Regalado’s 
personal inclination rather than to Sal- 
vador’s hostility. Regalado was success- 
ful in war against Guatemala fourteen 
years ago. It is also reported, however, 
that the attempt of General Barillas and 
his revolutionists to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of President Cabrera in Guate- 
mala has had the support of both Sal- 
vador and Honduras. It was asserted on 
the 14th. that Honduras, which had 
placed a large force on the border, os- 
tensibly to preserve the peace, had de- 
clared war against Guatemala. This was 
denied by President Bonilla, who said 
that Guatemala’s army had, without 
warning, invaded Honduras and been 
driven back. Even the official reports 
are sharply in conflict, each side charg- 
ing the other with invasion. On the 
night of the 14th, Salvador’s army at- 
tacked the Guatemalan forces at Platanar 
and was victorious, Guatemala’s killed 
and wounded numbering 2,000. The 
good offices of our Government were 
promptly offered, in conjunction with 
those of Mexico, to the contending re- 
publics, and friendly pressure was applied 
to secure peace. This offer was accepted 
on the 15th by Guatemala and Salvador. 
Preparations were made for a meeting of 
Peace Commissioners or arbitrators on 
board the United States cruiser “Marble- 
head,” which had co:r2 up from Pan- 
ama. In Brazil, the insurrection in the 
Province of Matto Grosso appears to 
have become quite formidable. The Gov- 
ernor has been killed by the insurgents, 
with the help of the Vice-Governor, a 
revolutionist, who now rules in his place. 
It is reported that General Riberio, with 
40,000 men, has been sent to meet the 
revolutionists, and that 4,000 men have 
been slain in recent engagements. Re- 
ports from Mexico say that a powerful 
revolutionary society has been organized 
there in the guise of a labor union, and 
that an uprising has been planned for 
September 16th. This society is said to 
be hostile to Americans, demanding that 
they be excluded from participation in 
Mexican industries. Many Americans 
have been warned and some have left the 
country. The recent riots at the Cananea 
copper mines are said to have been a 
premature exhibition of the society’s hos- 
tility. 
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When the bids for 7,328 
ie Prac "i ct | tons of armor plate for 

two new battleships were 
opened at Washington, last week, it was 
found that those of the Carnegie and the 
Bethlehem Steel Companies were much 
higher than that of the Midvale Steel 
Company. Nearly $3,000,000 was in- 
volved, and the bids per ton were as fol- 
lows: Bethlehem, $381 ; Carnegie, $370; 
Midvale, $345. For-years the armor bids 
of the first two companies were the same 
and there was much talk in Congress 
about “the Armor Trust.” Then the 
Midvale began to compete and prices 
came down. Last year the Midvale’s bid 
was lowest, but it got only one-third of 
the contract, because of doubt as to its 
ability to supply a larger quantity with- 
out delay. Its ability appears to be ad- 
mitted now, but appeals were made last 
week to Secretary Bonaparte by the two 
other companies for a share of the new 
contract, they offering to reduce their 
prices to the level of the Midvale bid. 
They were successful. The Midvale gets 
half the contract, and each of the other 
companies one-quarter. Secretary Bona- 
parte explains this action in a long state- 
ment. The two older companies would 
have been obliged to close their armor 
plants, and their skilled workmen would 
have been scattered, if they had received 
no part of the contract. The Govern- 
ment is not allowed to manufacture 
armor and is forbidden to buy it abroad, 
and the Secretary says it would be 
against public policy and _ the. best 
interests of the naval service to place the 
Government in such a position that it 
would be obliged to trust to a single 
armor plant to supply its needs. 


& 


The Dreyfus Now that the Dreyfus case 
Case is closed by the decision 

of the Court of Cassation, 

the supreme court of France, declaring 
Alfred Dreyfus innocent of the crimé of 
treason, it may be of interest to give a 
brief and plain history of it, for the affair 
has been so involved, and the facts have 
come to light in such a fragmentary 
manner during the last twelve years that 
few had had the patience to follow it with 
sufficient attentionto get a connected idea 
of the whole. The primary.cause of this 
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conspicuous miscarriage of justice was 
the mutual jealousy and irrepressible 
conflict between the army, aristocratic, 
reactionary and intolerant, and the re- 
publican government, growing continu- 
ally more radical and anti-military. The 
motive power of the persecution of Drey- 
fus was the widely prevalent anti-Sem- 
itic hatred among the French people. 
The origin of the affair was the elabor- 
ate system of mutual spying for obtain- 
ing military secrets in practice all over 
Europe. The woman who cleaned out 
the office of the German Embassy, at 
Paris, was hired by the French Govern- 
ment to bring to the Intelligence Office 
of the War Department all the torn and 
half-burned scraps of paper she found in 
the waste-paper baskets of the German 
military attaché. Among these was dis- 
covered a memorandum (bordereau) 
containing a list of items of information 
about the new arms and manual of the 
French army, which the writer offered 
to furnish to the Germans. The officers 
of the French Intelligence Office, in run- 
ning over the list of officers who could 
have had access to this information hit 
upon the name of Alfred Dreyfus, who, 
in spite of the prejudice against him, had 
gained a position on the General Staff 
thru his high standing’ in his studies and. 
examinations. He was then 35 years 
old, married to the daughter of a rich 
diamond merchant, and had a private in- 
come of over $5,000 from his father’s 
spinning factory, in Alsace, run by his 
brothers, who, when that province was 
lost to France, became German subjects. 
As a Jew and an Alsatian he was dis- 
trusted and disliked by his brother offi- 
cers, and his unpopularity was increased 
by his cold and haughty manner and air 
of self-sufficiency and reserve. The. 
handwriting of the bordereau resembled 
that of Dreyfus, and some of the experts 
to whom it was submitted, notably Ber- 
tillon, the inventor of a well-known sys- 
tem of measuring criminals, was very 
emphatic and persistent in declaring it 
the same. Dreyfus was arrested and 
tried before a secret court martial. The 
evidence was so flimsy that the court was - 
about to acquit Dreyfus when the Min- 
ister of War, General Mercier, realizing 
that the Ministry would fall a victim to 
the fury of the public if a conviction was 
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not secured, appeared before the court 
with ‘a secret portfolio (dossier) of in- 
criminating documents, which Dreyfus 
and his counsel were not allowed to'see 
or hear. He read, among others, a torn 
note from the German waste basket re- 
lating to stolen plans of the fortress of 
Nice, and saying, “that rascal D. (ce 
canaille D.) becomes daily more exact- 
ing.” General Mercier read it “Drey- 
fus,” altho only the initial appeared, and 
that is now known to refer to a man 
named Dubois. Upon the weight of his 
authority the court found 
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imprisonment of Dreyfus, he began to 
suspect that he had been unjustly con- 
demned. Among the contents of the 
waste-paper baskets brought'to him he 
found a city telegraph card (le petit 
bleu) torn into fifty pieces, addressed to 
Major Esterhazy, a dissolute and im- 
poverished officer,descended from a’noble 
Hungarian family. Every effort was 
made to suppress Picquart, who was 
reprimanded by his superior officers for 
being meddlesome and sent to Tunis on 
a military mission. But very opportunely 

a fac-simile of the bordc- 





Dreyfus guilty of treason, 
and before the troops on 
the Champ de Mars he 
was publicly degraded. 
Captain Dreyfus main- 
tained his usual impassive 
demeanor, but when the 
insignia of rank were 
ripped from his uniform 
and his sword was 
broken, he shouted: “I 
am innocent. Viwe la 
France! Vive Armée.” 
He was condemned to 
solitary confinement for 
life and sent to French 
Guiana with the official 
notification that he was 
“a hardened malefactor, 
quite unworthy of pity.” 
He was confined to a 
cabin and stockade on a 
small malarious island, 
known as Devil’s Island, 
forbidden tc read _ the 
papers or to write to his 
friends. He could talk to 
no one and was some- 
times shackled to his bed 
at night. He came near 
dying from the fever and 
almost lost the power of 
speech and his mental 
faculties from solitude and anxiety. In 
the meantime Madame Dreyfus and his 
brother devoted themselves to procuring 
evidence justifying a revision of the 
verdict, but with little success, on ac- 
count of the opposition of the Govern- 
ment. But the new head of the Intelli- 
gence Office, Colonel Picquart, was an 
honest man, and, as the leakage of mili- 
tary information did not cease with the 





Champ de Mars. 
by Caccia. 


Dreyfus declaiming his innocence 
when his sword was broken on the 


reau was published in a 
Paris daily, from a photo- 
graph secretly taken by 
one of the handwriting 
experts to whom it had 
been submitted, and sev- 
eral persons recognized it 
as the writing of Ester- 
hazy. A secret and farci- 
cal court martial was held 
and acquitted Esterhazy. 
Then Zola published his 
famous letter in L’Au- 
rore, edited by Clémen- 
ceau, now Minister of 
the Interior, containing a 
series of direct personal 
accusations (each begin- 
ning with the words 
j accuse) against the offi- 
cers who had conspired 
against Dreyfus. The 
boldness and substantial 
truth of the attack, tho 
mostly guesswork of ge- 
nius, forced the Govern- 
ment to take action. Zola 
was tried for libel and 
condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 
$6,600. He fled to Eng- 
land to avoid sentence. 
Picquart was discharged 
from the army and condemned to soli- 
tary imprisonment for questioning the 
actions of his superiors. But thru the 
Zola trial another of the documents of 
the secret dossier was brought to light. 
This was proved to be a forgery and 
Colonel Henry, of the General Staff, who 
had fabricated it as evidence against 
Dreyfus, confessed the crime when 
charged with it, and the next day com- 





From a statuette 
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mitted. suicide in, prison. Major Ester- 
hazy escaped to England, and there con- 
fessed that he had written, the bordereau, 
but said: he had. done it by. orders of his 
superior officers as part of their system of 
counter espionage. Public excitement 
had now been roused to fever heat, and 
the fate of the Republic seemed trem- 
bling in the balance, but the attempted 
incitement of the army to a coup d'état 
failed, and the Chamber of Deputies au- 
thorized a revision by the Court of Cas- 
sation. The Court ordered a new 
court-martial to determine the. absurd 
question, whether Dreyfus had furnished 
to a foreign Government the documents 
mentioned in the, bordereau, now admit- 
tedly written by another man. Dreyfus 
was brought back from Devil’s Island, 
and, in 1899, again tried by court-mar- 
tial at Rennes. Here again the secret 
dossier was effectively utilized, and it 
had been enlarged by the addition of 
many new documents, mostly official 
forgeries, among them an alleged con- 
fession of Dreyfus, and a letter saying, 
“that D. has brought me many interest- 
ing things.’ On the basis of these and 
because they felt the honor of the army 
was at stake, the Court* of Rennes 
‘brought in the peculiar verdict of 
“suilty with extenuating circumstances.” 
The Government then offered a pardon 
to Dreyfus and he accepted it, much to 
the disgust of Maitre Labori, who had 
defended him, and had been shot for do- 
ing’ so. 

& 
ee But the efforts of Drey- 
asd a dication 45 and his family and 

of Deagtas friends to secure his 
complete vindication did not cease, and 
at last the case was again brought be- 
fore the Court of Cassation on the 
ground of the discovery of new facts. 
The court found that the initial D in the 
document produced at Rennes had been 
originally P, and had been altered by 
one of the official forgers; that the al- 
leged confession of Dreyfus was false; 
that part of the dossier had been written 
while he was in prison; and that one of 
the documents in the  bordereau 
could not have been in his _ pos- 
session. The court this time did not 
make the mistake of ordering a new 
trial by court martial, but declared that 
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“These facts are of a nature to establish the 
innocence of the accused and there is noth- 
ing which can be imputed to him as a crime 
or misdemeanor. The accusation. against 
Dreyfus, whether based upon the handwritihg 
or text of the bordereau, was completely un- 
justified and without reason, Moreover, Urey- 
fus having alarge fortune, there was no motive 
for his committing such a crime. The Court 
therefore holds that as all the accusations 
fall to the ground, there is no necessity for a 
new trial, and, consequently, the judgment in 
condemnation is annulled as unwarranted by 
the evidence.” 


Dreyfus declared to the court that he 
would waive all claims to pecuniary 
damages, and a law was passed some 
years ago prohibiting any further legal 
proceedings growing out of the case, so 
no action can now be taken against those 
guilty of the judicial crime, but the 
Chamber of Deputies took prompt meas- 
ures to repair the wrong done to the in- 
nocent men. By a vote of 474 to 42 the 
Chamber reinstated Dreyfus in the army 
with the rank he would have attained if 
he had remained in the service, that of 
major and chief of a squadron of artil- 
lery. He was also nominated for the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. Pic- 
quart, who was condemned on forged 
evidence for his efforts in behalf of 
Dreyfus, was made a brigadier-general. 
It was voted that the body of Zola be 
buried in the Pantheon. In the course 
of the discussion, M. Pressensé, Social- 
ist, demanded the removal of General 
Mercier and the other officers who had 
secured the condemnation of Dreyfus, 
and declared that they deserved brand- 
ing with hot irons. At this Deputy 
Pugliesi-Conti shouted at the Ministers: 
“You are scoundrels for permitting 
these insults to officers.” Under-Secre- 
tary of State Sarraut thereupon sprang 
at him and struck him in the face. A 
duel was fought the next day, in which 
M. Sarraut was thrust thru the lungs by 
the sword of his opponent. Ministers 
Clémenceau and Thomson acted as his 


seconds. 
& 


The for 


Secretary 
War, Richard Burdon 


Reduction of 


the British Army Haldane, made on 


July 12th the announcement of the plans 
for the reorganization of the British 
.army, as proposed by the Government. 
The War Secretary said that there was 
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no member of the House who did not re- 
gard the state of the national forces as 
highly unsatisfactory from the point of 


view of both cost and organization. He 


believed that it would be possible to re- 
duce the expense and at the same time 
increase the efficiency of the army. The 
mandate of the people was emphatic and 
unmistakable, that the Government 
should do something to lighten the 
crushing burden due to armaments rest- 
ing upon the people of Europe. He pro- 
posed to reduce the regular forces by 
about twenty thousand men. Seven bat- 
talions of infantry abroad and three bat- 
talions at home, including two battalions 
of Guards, would be abolished. There 
would be no reduction in cavalry. Fifty- 
two battalions would be. maintained in 
India at the present time, but the colo- 
nies would hereafter have twenty - five, 
instead of thirty-two battalions. It is 
proposed to maintain the war establish- 
ment at the rate of five guns for every 
one thousand. bayonets and sabres, keep- 
ing eighty-one of the ninety-nine bat- 
teries on a four-gun instead of a six-gun 
basis, and eighteen on a two-gun basis. 
To reinforce the regular army in case of 
emergencies the Government proposes 
to organize an expeditionary force of 
150,000 men, trained for service, and 
ready to be called out at any time. Sixty- 
three of the’ batteries of artillery would 
be assigned to this expeditionary force. 
For reserves it is proposed to organize 
the volunteers, and to arouse the military 
spirit in the young men of the country, 
by inciting them to local emulation. The 
volunteers will be under the management 
of county organizations to be formed 
partly of nominated and partly of elected 
members, and under the presidency of 
the Lord Lieutenants of the counties. 


oh 


In accordance with the 
Russian law that requires 
that any naval officer who 
surrenders a Russian ship must suffer 
death, the officers who surrendered the 
gunboat “Bedovy” in the Sea of Japan 
were put on trial for cowardice. After 
the defeat of the Russian fleet which Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky had so successfully 
conducted from Kronstadt to Japan, a 


The Russian 
Navy 
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distance of 17,000 miles, the wounded a:- 
miral took refuge in the “Bedovy,” which 
was overhauled the next day by the Jap- 
anese warship “Sazanami,” and promptly 
hoisted a white flag with the signal “We 
are damaged.” Four of the officers on 
board the gunboat pled not guilty before 
the court-martial, but Admiral Rojest- 
vensky assumed all the responsibility, 
saying that the other officers had surren- 
dered only out of regard for his safety. 
The Admiral declared himself ready to 
submit to the full penalty of the law. It 
was proved, however, -by the surgeons 
that at the time he was out of his head 
from his wounds and incapable of giving 
any orders. A lieutenant testified that 
Captain de Colongue, chief of the Admi- 
ral’s staff, had ordered him to get a sheet 
from below to use in case a Japanese ship 
was met, but when he brought it on deck 
Captain Colamatieff indignantly threw it 
into the sea. The court found Admiral 
Rojestvensky innocent and the four offi- 
cers guilty. They were sentenced to be 
shot, but in view of the extenuating cir- 
cumstances the Emperor is requested to 
commute the sentence to dismissal from 
the service. The announcement in the 
House of Commons that the British fleet 
would visit Kronstadt during the Baltic 
maneuvers raised a storm of protest on 
both sides, and it has been abandoned. 
Many people in England objected to such 
a manifestation of friendliness to a Gov- 
ernment that was responsible for the 
massacres of Bialystok, and on the other 
hand the members of the Duma felt that 
it would strengthen the hands of the 
Government at this crisis. The Russian 
Government also was unwilling to re- 
ceive an official visit, because the navy is 
crippled, and a mutiny might break out 
in the midst of the festivities, which 
would be embarrassing to both visitors 
and hosts. A second, and ‘this time a 
successful, attempt to assassinate Vice- 
Admiral Chuknin, commander of the 
Black Sea fleet at Sevastopol, has been 
made. Last February a woman who had 
gained access to his residence fired four 
shots at him. She was at once killed by 
the orderlies in the courtyard. This time 
he was shot by a sailor, rumored to have 
been a woman in disguise, who was con- 
cealed by the shrubbery of his summer 
residence, and who escaped. Admiral 





Political Decay—An Interpretation 


BY EDWARD A. ROSS, Ph. D. 


Proressor oF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNiIveRSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


jobbery and like 

maladies springing ‘from _ the 

greed of public servants have long 
been endemic in American government. 
They reached their culmination in the 
political assessments and the larcenous 
rings (Tweed; Whisky, Indian, Credit 
Mobilier, Star Route) that disgraced the 
seventies. This old-fashioned cor- 
ruption in the form of postal frauds, 
land frauds, filtration jobs and public 
works steals is still with us, but it is no 
longer typical. Latterly, new cupidities, 
originating quite outside of politics, bent 
less on the harvesting of spoils or the 
looting of the public treasury than on the 
commercial exploitation of the people, 
have bred such surpassing forms of rot- 
tenness that today every nostril detects 
an odor of unmistakable significance. 
No man in his senses can deny that at 
many points in this country government 
has reached an advanced stage of de- 
composition. 

How can we account for this condi- 
tion? ; 

The causes must be adequate, and 
hence it is idle to blame particular poli- 
cies, such as tariff, pensions or imperial- 
ism. The “ignorant foreign-born voter” 
is not the cause, for the corrupt machine 
is often manned by the native born and 
operated successfully in strongly Amer- 
ican communities. In view of the proven 
venality of rural voters and rural legis- 
lators in certain commonwealths, let us 
exonerate the “wicked cities.” Rich men 
as such have not bedevilled our politics, 
for the corrosive at work is not ambi- 
tion, but avarice; not the fortune made, 
but the fortune making. The hypothesis 
of a moral sag in the American people 
‘due to “godless” schools or decline of re- 
ligious belief is belied by the indubitable 
improvement in domestic life, in consid- 
eration for the weak, in the care of the 
unfortunate and in the treatment of ani- 
mals, 

Our political decay has two roots. 
One is the corrupting pressure of an in- 
creasing mass of wealth dependent upon 
the favor or forbearance of government. 


Pp ATRONAGE, 


Mighty as is the State, its instruments 
bend or break when they encounter stub- 
born material. The greater the stake in 
an action of government, the greater the 
strain to which they will be subjected. 
Officials or legislators will be warped 
further from the line of duty if the des- 
tination of ten talents turns on their de- 
cision than if only one talent is in 
jeopardy. For wealth is a store of un- 
specialized social force. The instinct of 
self-preservation endows it with organs 
and senses. Menace it and it grows 
teeth and claws. A million dollars at 
bay somehow finds feet to run for it, ears 
to eavesdrop for it, brains to plan for it, 
tongues to wheedle for it. Ten millions 
cornered contrives to enroll among 
its supple servants crippled veterans, ex- 
statesmen, heavy constitutional: lawyers, 
influential editors, even after - dinner 
orators. 

With the greater magnitude of the in- 
terest affected by the action of govern- 
ment, its methods of corruption become 
more refined, insidious and menacing. If 
ten thousand dollars of annual traction 
profits hinge on the vote of a city coun- 
cil there will be attempts to bribe. Let 
a hundred thousand tremble in the bal- 
ance and the councilmen will be besieged 
by an organized lobby, plied with well- 
timed editorials, fake petitions and 
dummy deputations, tempted by myste- 
rious shakings of the “plum tree” and 
launchings of “driftwood.” Make the 
stake a million and the political fabric 
will be rocked to its base. Months, even 
years, in advance the interest will be lay- 
ing the wires to control that fateful vote. 
It will mount to the head waters of po- 
litical power, divert the current to its 
private ditch and conduct that power 
wherever it has use for it. In party 
finance the bag will yield to the barrel, 
the barrel will give place to the tank. 
On its behalf primaries will be packed, 
conventions manipulated, bolters disci- 
plined, newspapers chloroformed, elec- 
tion judges bought, police “instructed,” 
repeaters colonized and decent citizens 
terrorized. Decay spreading from the 
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organs of political power to the chan- 
nels will finally, in the cash bribery of 
voters at the polls, infect the ultimate 
cells. 

It matters little who are the persons 
interested. Christian or heathen, native 
or alien, rich or poor, their Interest be- 
haves much the same, for the corporate 
form unsouls the management of wealth. 
Take one gas company formed by saints 
and another formed by sinners. The di- 
rectors of the two corporations will be 
more alike than the stockholders, the of- 
ficers still more alike, the “counsel” and 
“legislative agents” will scarcely differ 
by a shade and the party bosses they 
support will be equally. bad. So little 
does the character of the stockholders 
count that one may follow the formula: 
The force devoted to wresting. govern- 
ment from the people will correspond to 
the magnitude of the pecuniary interest 
at stake. 

Now, in a brief lifetime the points of 
contact between government and private 
interests have multiplied amazingly. In 
the days of well water, candles, sorghum 
and flat boats there were no water, oil, 


gas, sugar or railroad interests to con- 


found politics. When the people ate 
food of their own raising there was no 
pure food problem. Government did not 
regulate handicraft as it regulates the 
modern factory. Thirty years ago the 
razorback gas and horse car companies 
let politics alone, but the coming of wa- 
ter, gas and the trolley, coupled with 
urban growth, gave them the lard of 
monopoly gains to defend and made the 
public service corporations the arch cor- 
ruptors of city government. Before the 
consolidations the railroads held the 
knife of competition at one another’s 
throat, but today the shipper looks to gov- 
ernment for protection. Telegraph, ex- 
press, meat packing, oil refining, anthra- 
cite coal mining, feeling less and less the 
automatic restraint of competition, 
ripened visibly toward public regulation. 
Life insurance, the Jonah’s’ gourd 
among businesses, already exudes 
“slush” for the debauching of legisla- 
tures. Moreover, a new business has 
arisen — the manufacture and sale of 
securities — and so “finance” strives to 
mold corporation law and to control 
courts, commissions and officials. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


We now know just who are sapping 
popular governments. The assault on 
the cities comes chiefly from the vice 
caterers and the privileged corporations. 
Saloon, bagnio and race track want a 
“wide-open” town. Restrict them and 
they go after political power. The wa- 
ter, gas, street car, telephone and ‘electric 
lighting companies want long time 
grants of the public streets on easy 
terms, a free hand as to prices and fares 
and exemption of their franchises from 
taxation. Considering that the fran- 
chises in Greater New York are worth 
upward of $400,000,000 and that the 
stake in the ten-year traction contest in 
Chicago was $75,000,000 worth of fran- 
chises the financial power on the side of 
bad government is Titanic. Ranged 
about these big interests are the banks 
intriguing for deposit of city funds, 
rookery landlords dreading the health 
officers, business men intent on grabbing 
an alley or a water-front, and a horde of 
rich tax dodgers. 

The commonwealths are beleagured 
by a formidable array. The railroads 
want to avert rate regulation and to own 
the State board of equalization. The gas 
and street railway companies want ripper 
legislation, the authorization of fifty- 
year franchises and immunity from tax- 
ation of franchises or limitation of stock 
watering. Manufacturers want the un- 
restricted use of child labor. Mining 
companies dread short - hour legislation. 
Publishers want their text books foisted 
upon the schools. The baking-powder 
trust wants rival powders outlawed. The 
oil trust want to turn safety inspection 
against the independents. A horde of 
harpies have the knife out for pure food 
bills. Brewers, distillers, elevator com- 
bines, pet banks, rotten insurance com- 
panies—all have a motive for undermin- 
ing government by the people. 

The pressure upon Congress is like 
the strain that crushes twelve-inch props 
in the galleries of a mine. Here are the 
railroads clamoring for fat mail pay, for 
right of way across Indian reservations, 
for right of cutting ties on the public 
lands. Collectively they have the club 
lifted against rate regulation, safety ap- 
pliance provisions, the outlawing of re- 
bates and the Panama Canal. The ex- 
press companies are concerned in head- 
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ing off the parcels post, the Western 
Union in killing postal telegraph 
schemes. The shipping interests are 
after subsidies. The trusts want to be 
let alone. Fraudulent foods and drugs 
are alert to throttle pure food bills. As 
if this were not enough our tariff policy 
rashly invites all the over-protected in- 
terests to come in on behalf of their 
schedules and line up among the public 
enemies. 

To gain these anti-social ends the spe- 
cial interests must, of course, guard their 
means of control, and hence they are 
adamant against the merit system, direct 
primary, referendum, ballot reform, 
anti-pass regulation, corrupt practices 
acts and like “fads” tending to strengthen 
the people. The simple imagine this op- 
position to be inspired by personal con- 
victions or grounded on profound theo- 
ries of government; the wise see only 
the versatile servant of the interests 
earning his fee. 

The transformation of popular gov- 
ernment into government by special in- 
terests presents four stages: First, or- 
dinary “political” legislators or officials 
are influenced or bought for specific pur- 


poses. . This is the era of lobby and 


bribe. Second, scenting “easy money” 
vultures work their way into public life, 
form a “combine” and sell legislation for 
what they can get. This is the age of 
boodle. Third, financed by the Interests 
the party machines send up “safe” men 
who will vote as they are told on bills 
affecting corporations. These Hessians, 
however, improve their opportunities to 
make something for themselves, and 
their unbridled greed brings scandal on 
the régime. This is the epoch of black- 
mail and petty graft. Fourth, the Inter- 
ests falling gradually into a system 
cease to be customers of the bosses. 
They own them and are able to grow 
their own legislators. This brings into 
politics a more respectable type that 
scorns miscellaneous graft and takes his 
reward in business favors or professional 
connections. The big Interests will even 
sacrifice the vice Interests by clapping 
“the lid” on saloon and dive and race 
track. This decent conduct of public af- 
fairs, free from the odium of grafting 
and blackmail, is known as “good gov- 
ernment,” and is the fine flower of per- 
fected commercial oligarchy. 
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The multiplying points of contact be- 
tween private businesses and government 
are not the sole cause of the blight on 
our politics. Switzerland, too, has had 
these behemoths to curb, yet no stench 
exhales from the little republic of the 
Alps. 

Granting it is natural for special in- 
terests to seek to control government, 
why is it they can enroll among their 
janizaries so much talent, character and 
respectability? Why do so many suc- 
cessful lawyers, big journalists, eloquent 
orators and prosperous pillars of society 
serve for hire? Why will so many men 
“be good” and “go along” lest their busi- 
ness be “hurt”? Martyrs and heroes 
will, of course, always be rare. But why 
will so many of light and leading suffer 
emasculation rather than consent to be 
well to do instead of rich? to do a mid- 
dling business instead of a big business? 
to live in a house instead of a mansion? 
Why is manhood so cheap, defiance so 
rare? The secret is that the more con- 
spicuous portion of the American people 
are caught in a powerful current of 
Mammonism. Men lust after the dollar, 
will sacrifice more manhood and self- 
respect in order to get it. It is so cov- 
eted not for the things it buys, but for 
the social consideration it brings. We 
all crave an acknowledged success, and 
money has become the diploma of suc- 
cess. It is this because we have come 
to measure human worth by the cash 
standard; we grade one another by pos- 
sessions. Not lust of luxury, but this 
false estimate is at the bottom of our 
money madness. This false estimate in 
turn has arisen out of the scattering of 
fabulous wealth by parvenus. The sud- 
den fortunes in the period just after the 
war overwhelmed the tone giving society 
in Northern cities with a torrent of vul- 
gar display which the old ideals could 
not withstand. 

Such is the diagnosis. Relief will 
come, has in some quarters already 
come. Certainly the pendulum is swing- 
ing away from Mammonism and a civic 
revival is in progress. It would be well 
to consider, however, if our politics can 
regain the normal channel until the mass 
of private wealth hanging on the favor 
or forbearance of government is sensibly 
diminished. 


Lincotn, Nes. 





The Interparliamentary Union 
BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[During the coming week the Interparliamentary Union will hold an extraordinary ses- 
sion at London to pass upon the report of the Commission appointed at the Brussels Session 


to consider a plan for peace proposed by the American delegates. 
ably be the most memorable session in the history of the Union. 


This will unquestion- 
It is therefore a fitting 


time to give our readers an insight into the origin and growth of this history-making or- 


ganization.—Ep1rTor. } 


N 1885 there was no Interparliament- 

| ary .Union. Up to that time mem- 
bers of even two National Parlia- 
ments had never assembled together. In 
that year a man named William Randal 
Cremer took a seat in the British House 
of Commons. He was then the only 
English labor unionist that ever had en- 
tered this Parliament. When only twenty- 
five years of age he went thru a nine 
months’ industrial war, as one of the la- 
bor leaders. This war was one of the 


severest ever waged in England, and it 
extended to business which required the 
services of 100,000 working men. In 
England four persons, on the average, 
depend on every workman, so that about 
half a million people were affected by 


this lockout. Its fires burned into the 
mind of Mr. Cremer this idea—“War- 
fare between those who are dependent on 
each other is madness.” He came out of 
that struggle with the light of this idea 
brightly burning in his mind, and ever 
since then it has been the guiding light 
of all his actions. As soon as he took 
his seat in Parliament, this light began to 
shine on the political problems in front of 
him. . As a member of Parliament, he 
was compelled to pass judgment on ques- 
tions which concerned the people of other 
nations as well as of Great Britain, and 
he found the Government perpetually en- 
gaged in preparation for war and peri- 
odically engaged in war itself... He saw 
that the right way out of this wrong con- 
dition. was to introduce the principle of 
arbitration into international affairs. His 
clear discernment of this fact. constituted 
him the inevitable instrument.for its re- 
alization. Within two years after his en- 
try into Parliament, every member of the 
House of Commons and many members 
of the House of Lords were compellled 
to choose between signing and refusing 
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to sign the following document, which 
Mr. Cremer drafted, before he disclosed 
to a single person the thought which had 
come to him, when reflecting, alone and 
devoutly, upon the best way of abolishing 
this plague of war from the affairs of 
men : 


“To the President and Congress of the United 
States : 

“The undersigned members of the British 
Parliament learn with the utmost satisfaction 
that various proposals have been introduced 
into Congress, urging the Government of the 
United States to take the necessary steps for 
concluding with Great Britain a treaty, which 
shall stipulate that any differences or disputes 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency shall be referred to arbitration. 
Should such a proposal happily emanate from 
the Congress of the United States, our best 
influence shall be used to ensure its accept- 
ance by the Government of Great. Britain. 
The conclusion of such a treaty would be a 
splendid example to those nations who are 
wasting their resources in war-provoking in- 
stitutions, and might induce other Govern- 
ments to join the peaceful compact.” 


Mr. Cremer told me some interesting 
incidents connected with securing signa- 
tures to this document. John Bright was 
then in Parliament, and when Mr. Cre- 
mer presented the memorial to him, Mr. 
Bright inquired whether there was any 
precedent for the memorializing of the 
members of one Parliament by the men- 
bers of another. That is always an Eng- 
Iishman’s first question. Immediately 
Mr. Cremer made a reply which has 
flashed out from Englishmen in so many 
crises and changed the course of history. 
“There is no precedent, but this is the 
thing to do. So we will make a prece- 
dent.” 

Mr. Bright then scrutinized the me- 
morial sentence by sentence, and finally 
ended by saying: “I could not have 
drawn it better myself,” as he affixed his 
signature. 
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Mr. Cremer appeared at Washington 
on October 31st, 1887, armed with this 
document, subscribed by 234 members of 
Parliament, and asked for an interview 
with Grover Cleveland, who was then 
President of the United States. Andrew 
Carnegie arranged the interview, and 
Mr. Cleveland was gracious to the Brit- 
ish delegation which accompanied Mr. 
Cremer and to the idea on whose behalf 
they had come. Tho a treaty of arbitra- 
tion has not yet been concluded between 
England and the United States, a much 
more important result has come from this 
visit to America than was then in the 
thought of these bold brothers from the 
British Isles. 

Mr. Cremer became aware, while in 
the United States, that England’s course 
toward Ireland had created a sentiment 
in this country which has to be reckoned 
with. During his visit a hostile demon- 
stration took place in Philadelphia, which 
assumed the proportions of 1,000 men 
marching thru the streets decrying his 
mission. 

He was deeply impressed by another 
fact—the wealth of gratitude and good 
will in America toward France. He told 
me that these facts contributed to his go- 
ing from Washington to Paris with a 
view to inducing French statesmen to at- 
tempt what he had failed to accomplish. 

Undaunted by apparent failure, this 


indomitable arbitrator appeared at Paris 
the first of August, 1888, and on the 6th 
of that month a small company of states- 
men were assembled at the home of Jules 
Gaillard to meet him. He was taken to 
call upon the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and succeeded in inspiring the French- 
men to act as leaders in what he declared 
was a great and world-wide movement, 
and which was sure to succeed. 

The result was,-a circular letter ad- 
dressed to the 234 signers of the Ameri- 
can memorial, and to. members of the 
French Parliament, requesting their pres- 
ence at a joint conference of British and 
French Parliamentarians to discuss a 
treaty of arbitration between France, 
England and the United States. This 
circular was signed by Frederic Passy, 
Jules Gaillard, Gaillard, Lolande, Baro- 
det, Jules Siegfried, Moniant, Sobatier, 
Lyonnais, Yves Guyot, Ferdinand Faure 
et als. 

Exactly one year from the day on 
which Mr. Cremer was received by Gro- 
ver Cleveland, he and eight other mem- 
bers of the British Parliament were re- 
ceived at the Grand Hotel, Paris, by 25 
members of the French Parliament, to 
discuss‘a treaty of arbitration between 
England, France and the United States. 

As the memorial to the United States 
Congress was the first of its kind, so this 
meeting created a still’ more important 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL, AT PARIS, TAKEN FROM THE TUILLERIES GARDENS. 


The Interparliamentary Union was born in this Hotel in 1889. 


The Commission appointed by this 


Union to pass on the question of creating an International Congress held its fourth session.here on 


November roth, 1905, when the report in favor of 


an Internatidnal Congress was signed. This Hotel 


has been the scene of innumerable events of the greatest historic importance. 


precedent. The 34 members of two par- 
liaments assembled on that memorable 
occasion decided that a second meeting 
should be called for a day during the 
Paris Exposition (1889) and that mem- 
bers of other Parliaments should be in- 
vited to attend. 

On the day appointed, June 29th, about 
100 members of various Parliaments _ap- 
peared, not only France and England be- 
ing represented, but also Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Norway and the United 
States. On the 30th day of June, 1880, 
Mr. Justin. R. Whiting, of St. Clair, 
Mich., the sole representative from the 
United States Congress at this memora- 
ble gathering, was presiding over its de- 
liberations, when the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted, on motion of 
Marquis Pandolfi, of Italy: 

“Further Interparliamentary Reunions shall 
take place-each year in one of the cities of 
the various countries represented at the Con- 


—— The next meeting shall be at Lon- 
on.” 


Several of the men who took part in 


in the public affairs of England and 
France. 


Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Burt 
and several more of the nine Englishmen 
are in Parliament. Jules Simon, who 
concluded peace between France and 
Germany, was among the French con- 
tingent. So were Frederic Passy and M. 
Bourgeois, the new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Paris. 

The resolution to hold periodical con- 
ferences was the vital act of that assem- 
bly. It gave birth to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; that Union has begotten 
the Hague Court as its first born, and is 
to bring forth an International Congress 
as its second child. 


The Continental Hotel, where this 
Union was born, has been the scene of 
many meinorable events. Situated oppo- 
site the Tuilleries and between the 
Louvre and the Champs Elysees, it has 
been a witness to those things which have 
made France notorious the world over. 
Mr. Cremer is responsible for the selec- 
tion of this famous hotel as the birth- 
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place for the Union, as well as for the 
creation of the Union itself. 

After it had been decided to hold the 
conference at Paris, a committee of 
arrangements was named. Mr. Cremer 
was on this committee for England, and 
was active in the discharge of all his 
duties. He saw that invitations were re- 
ceived by all the 234 members of Parlia- 
ment, in whose name he had made his 
move on Washington. He showed me 
some of the responses. Even then men 
with the prophetic sense could see that 
this was no mere dream of an enthusiast. 
One of the declinations read as follows: 

“HHAWARDEN, October 5, 1888. 

“Dear Mr. CreEMER—I have several political 
engagements at the end of this month, be- 
fore Parliament meets, and [ much ‘regret 
that it is out of my power to be present at 
the interesting, and what may be historic, 
gathering in Paris, on the 31st inst. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“HERBERT GLADSTONE.” 


Having attended to aH the duties as- 
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signed to him, Mr. Cremer was prompted 
to run over to Paris some days in ad- 
vance and make sure that everything was 
in readiness. He was conducted by the 
French members of the committee to an 
out of the way and dingy hall as the place 
of meeting, and was assured that it was 
the only place that could be secured in 
Paris at the appointed time. He had been 
during all his life a plain man, from the 
common people, whose expenses were 
then and still are paid by his constituency, 
and nothing is further from him than 
useless display. But he instinctively felt 
that the place was unworthy of the event, 
and he told his friends on the committee 
that he would find a more suitable place. 
He looked fat and wide for a place that 
seemed suitable, and ended by engaging 
the famous “Salle des Fétes” of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, the choice conference hall 
of all Paris. He did not let the question 
of money stand in the way. That seemed 
to him the proper:place for the Confer- 
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The Belgian Parliament House, where the Interparliamentary Union heard the ‘pro 
manent International Parliament on August 29th, 1905. 
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ence, so there was where it should take 
place. He occupied himself day and 
night sending out notices to those who 
had signified their intention to be pres- 
ent, advising them of the change of place. 

As soon as the delegates from the Brit- 
ish Parliament arrived, he explained to 
them what he had done and why; instant- 
ly they subscribed the money necessary 
to meet the requirements of the situation. 

Mr. Cremer has watched this child of 
his grow, in stature and in favor with 
the people, and in power. He has at- 
tended all of its twelve sessions, held at 
the principal capitals of Europe, and also 
the one which was held at St. Louis in 
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the future plan of its campaign has been 
formulated. And this plan is treaties of 
arbitration, which grant jurisdiction to 
The Hague Court over such questions as 
are included in the treaties, and an Inter- 
national Congress to supply this court 
with the principles of law, which it must 
apply to the controversies which come 
before it. 

During the thirteenth session, held at 
Brussels August 28th-30th, 1905, I had 
the honor of several long talks with Mr. 
Cremer about the birth and growth of 
the Union, and these were supplemented 
by other talks at London. He is heartily 
in favor of the turn given to the Amer- 


The Interior of the House of Commons. 
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1904. He showed me mementos of its 
sessions at Paris, Rome, Budapest, 
Vienna, Brussels, The Hague, Christiania, 
Berne; etc. At each of these cities he 
observed new faces, representing new 
Parliaments, in such numbers and with 
such. rapidity, that what was once mere- 
ly an idea in his mind is now a great or- 
ganized power, containing over 2,000 
members, and fast becoming an irre- 
sistible force in world politics. It is real- 
ly an unofficial International House of 
Representatives. A seat in it can be se- 
cured only by inducing the people of your 
vicinity to elect you to their national Par- 
liament. 

By the advent of the United States 
into the council chambers of this Union 


Longmans. 


ican proposition, by his friend and con- 
stant companion at all the Interparlia- 
mentary conferences, Sir Philip Stzn- 


hope, now Lord Weardale.. It was Sir 
Philip who first suggested perpetuating 
the Second Hague Conference as a means 
of arriving at the end proposed by Mr. 
Bartholdt; and it was Count Apponyi 
and Marquis Pandolfi who advanced the 
idea of transforming the Interparlia- 
mentary Union into an official instead of 
an unofficial International House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Americans will be quick to see why 
Europe took this way of accepting the 
plan put forward by Mr. Bartholdt. The 
monarchs of Europe still have a ticht 
grip on international affairs, the Parlig- 
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ments being limited for the most part to 
the internal affairs of their particular 
country. The monarch will name the 
delegates to the conferences at The 
Hague when these conferences become 
periodic and automatic, instead of spas- 
modic as now. 

The Parliaments want to acquire more 
voice in international matters, and when 
law-making becomes a part of interna- 
tional politics the representatives of the 
people will be entitled to more voice in 
these matters than they now enjoy. 

For us in America, where the Execu- 
tive is elected by the people, it is of com- 
paratively small moment whether the 
Executive appoints all the delegates to 
the sessions of the International Con- 
gress or whether some are chosen by the 
Congress. But if our Executive was 
hereditarily chosen it would be quite a 
different proposition. 

This plan of transforming the Inter- 
parliamentary Union into an official body 
aims at carrying the elected branches of 
even monarchical governments into the 
international law-making body which is 
now being formed. 

It is an interesting phase of the ques- 
tion, and the outcome will doubtless de- 
pend upon the strength of this demand 
for a place in the International Congress 
by the people’s representatives. That 
there will soon be an International Con- 
gress can no longet be doubted. The 
question now is what shall be its struc- 
ture and powers. The existence and 
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power of the Interparliamentary Union 
and the imperative need of humanity will 
force this matter to an early issue. And 
unless I read erroneously the signs of 
these times the Parliamentary idea is sov- 
ereign in the political world. Those mon- 


. archs who bow to this sovereign can re- 


main, for a season at least, upon their an- 
cestral thrones. Those who dare to make 
a stand against the Parliamentary idea 
will dig their own graves, and must soon- 
er or later descend into them. 

When Mr. Cremer conceived this In- 
terparliamentary Union he was regarded 
by many as under a delusion, and he had 
to endure much ridicule, meeting even 
with insult at the hands of a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at 
Washington. That was less than twenty 
years ago. 

Now the world is applauding the men 
who stand for early realization of things 
which are beyond Mr. Cremer’s dream of 
ten years ago. 

In the light of these facts, it would 
not require unusual courage to declare 
oue’s faith in the early constitution of an 
International Congress having jurisdic- 
tion, in a clearly defined sphere, and co- 
operating with the half-hundred national 
Parliaments, as harmoniously as_ the 
United States Congress co-operates with 
the fifty State Legislatures on which it 
reposes. The Interparlidmentary Union 
is the body which will see that this is 
done and without any great delay. 


New Yorx City. 


Goldielocks 


BY EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


WHENCE came it, this glow of your hair, 
Goldielocks, Goldielocks? 
Do you wish me the secret to share, 
Goldielocks, Goldielocks ? 
With the buttercups yellow the work was 


begun; 
Then the butterfly messengers sped to the 


sun; 
For the sun is an alchemist rare, 
Goldielocks, Goldielocks. 


Then the sun, when he found you so fair, 
Goldielocks, Goldielocks, 
With his yellow sunbeams filled the air, 
Goldielocks, Goldtelocks ; 
And the little sun fairies who dance in the 
beams 
And dip their paint-brushes in the rainbow 
of dreams, 
Surely they must have tinted your hair, 
Goldielocks, Goldielocks. 


Vermition, S. Dax. 





When Bryan Left Us 


BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


write about the American phase 

of it, for I don’t know anything 
of European socialism except what I 
have read in the newspapers. I don’t 
even know if the movement abroad could 
be called socialism as we define it.” 

This was the answer William J. Bryan 
gave me the night before he left the 
United States for his “world tour,” as it 
has been called. The scene of the inter- 
view was in the magnificent lobby of the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, a 
few months. later to be left a blackened 
ruin by the fire which swept over the 
city. Happening to be in San Francisco 
gathering the material for a series of 
magazine articles, it occurred to me to 
ask Mr. Bryan if he would be willing to 
define his ideas of socialism for a peri- 
odical to which I contributed. 

The author of the “Cross of Gold and 
the Crown of Thorns” had been invited 
to speak to the students of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley that 
evening, so it was nearly midnight when 
he entered the hotel. Lounging around 
on the richly upholstered divans and 
chairs were little knots of humanity— 
women in evening toilet chattering with 
men in Tuxedos or full dress. The 
aroma of the Havana mingled with the 
odor of the perfume and toilet powder. 
The hum of conversation was occasion- 
ally broken by laughter. The scene was 
similar to those nightly enacted in the 
hotels de luxe of the greater American 
cities, which cater to the needs and 
fancies of lovers of luxury — who have 
the money to pay for it. 

There was little formality about the 
entrance of the man from Nebraska. 
Accompanied only by Mrs. Bryan and 
three or four newspaper reporters, he 
bustled in withgut waiting for the at- 
tendant to open the door. His wife im- 
mediately went to her room, heedless of 
the polite stares of the feminine contin- 
gent which followed her. Settling him- 
self in a stuffed leather chair bestde a 
writing table he smiled at the newspaper 
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men gathered about, with the remark: 
“Boys, I’m rather tired and it’s late. You 
know I sail tomorrow and I have con- 
siderable to do. No, I did not make any 
notes of my speech. It was just a little 
talk to the university students — not of 
enough consequence to print. Reception 
at the Press Club? Well, I may be able 
to run in a little while. Of course | 
would like to meet you all, for you see | 
am a writer now like the rest of you.” 
Then Mr. Bryan glanced at my card and 
shook hands, with the smile that has 
made him famous. 

A night six years before came into 
mind. A man was speaking on a Balti- 
more street corner in the rain, to such a 
mass of people that only a few of those 
who had crowded in front of the stand 
could hear his voice. But when they 
cheered the rest followed. His clothes 
hung loosely on the spare figure of the 
orator. The pallor of his features and 
the dark lines about the eyes intensified 
their color. Full of nervous energy, as 
shown by the frequent and forceful 
gestures, the man was a human dynamo 
—but a dynamo that was rapidly wear- 
ing away. The present Bryan at first 
glance looked like 4 country lawyer or 
parson with a comfortable income. He 
has gained considerably in flesh. His 
face has filled out. The bald spot on his 
head has not decreased in size, but his 
hair has not lightened in color. As he 
lounged in the big chair he impressed 
one with the idea that he is not worry- 
ing over the world as much as a half- 
dozen years ago. 

But when he began talking on the 
topic which is probably most on his mind 
his face lighted up. It was plainly evi- 
dent he had lost none of his old-time vim 
and animation. - “No,” he continued, “I 
know so little about what they call so- 
cialism on the other side that one reason 
I am going abroad is to study it.” 

Then I again referred to the article. 

“I cannot promise definitely. I would 
not want to say anything except about 
the American movement, because, you 
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see, I only know of this at first. hand. 
After I look into it in Japan, Russia and 
Germany, for instance, any views I have 
had about these countries might be 
changed materially. Now about how 
long an article would you want?” 

I told him. 

“Well, I think it could be discussed in 
that length.” 

Then I asked him how much he would 
be willing to accept as remuneration. 

“The magazine offered me (nam- 
ing a certain‘sum) for an article on an- 
other subject of the same length. If 
this is satisfactory to you it will be to 
me. You see I expect to do consider- 
able literary work. I have made an 
agreement to write a series of letters, 
also articles, for other publications, and 
if 1 am paid by one editor it is only fair 
to him that 1 should be paid by all. If 
this were merely a sight-seeing trip and 
I had the time I would be willing to give 
my views without compensation.” 

I put in this conversation, since it so 
clearly reveals the frankness of the man 
and his ideas of business. 

Then the talk turned upon his tour. 


“I have long wanted an opportunity to 
see other countries, especially the life 
and the ways the people have of dealing 
with the various economic and social 


problems. By going as a writer, like 
yourself for instance, I can obtain the 
information I want much better than if 
I were in some official capacity. Then I 
am also free to compliment or criticise. 
If I were a member of Congress, for ex- 
ample, there might be subjects which I 
could not write about without being dis- 
courteous to the people to whom they 
pertained ; besides, I might get our Gov- 
ernment into trouble.” 

“You are fond of literary work.” 

“Very much so, but only within the 
last few years have I had a chance to in- 
dulge in it. Editing the Commoner has 
been very congenial. Of course I am 
glad it has been successful, but this is 
due to the fact that the paper has 
filled a demand for such a publication, 
not to personal effort. It is intended to 
be just what the name implies. By the 
way, I shall have to ask that my arti- 
cle on socialism be published in the 
Commoner after it appears in the 
This is an arrangement I have made with 


all other editors. As yet I have not 
written much for magazines, but if I 
had the time and my matter was accepta- 
ble I should like the work in preference 
to that of the daily journalist.” 

A little over twenty years ago—to be 
exact, in 1884—the young lawyer mar- 
ried the Illinois girl with whom he had 
fallen in love when he was in college 
and she in the seminary at Jackson, Ill. 
After marriage Mrs. Bryan studied law 
to keep informed on her husband’s prac- 
tice, but it is not so well -known that 
much of her spare time, when he was a 
part of the official life in Washington, 
was spent in the study of financial prob- 
lems—with the view of assisting him, 
Twenty years ago she was not only her 
husband’s principal confidante, but one 
of his advisers. With the years have 
come the duties of motherhood, but 
while she has reared her children and 
been mistress of the household, today 
Mrs. Bryan is as much his companion 
and adviser as when she first entered his 
life. His reply to a question about the 
routine to be’ followed on the tour re- 
vealed their close association. “I could 
not plan out so much on this trip if it 
were not for Mrs. Bryan. I had thought 
of taking a stenographer, but she re- 
quested me not to do so. She has been 
my secretary so much that she preferred 
to do it on this tour. We carry a type- 
writer in one of the trunks. I shall have 
it in my stateroom, and soon as we leave 
the harbor I shall begin some work, fin- 
ishing it first in long hand, when Mrs. 
Bryan will look it over and copy it on the 
typewriter.” 

“Does she act as critic?” 

“Always when I have any doubt about 
a paragraph I get her views. She is an 
excellent critic. If it were not for her 
assistance I could not begin to accom- 
plish what I do.” 

So with the aid of his wife Mr. Bryan 
planned the tour from which he is re- 
turning. Outside of the ordinary pass- 
ports from the State Department he had 
no other credentials than the standing of 
an American citizen. When he arrived 
in San Francisco there was no delegation 
of citizens waiting to receive him save 
the reporters, and the only function in 
his honor during his stay in the city was 
the Press Club reception to which I have 
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alluded. At the hotel he was merely an 
object of curiosity to the few guests who 
knew who he was. When he embarked 
on the steamship there were no bouquets, 
brass bands or processions—not a half- 
dozen people gathered to bid him fair 
voyage. 
plain Americans, the Bryans traveled 
thru the Orient seeing not only what is 
revealed to the ordinary tourist, but ac- 
quiring information which may one day 
be given to the world in a book or se- 
ries of books. They made their way 
from place to place quietly and unosten- 
tatiously. They stopped at hotels which 
were comfortable, but economical. They 
had no private cars, steam yachts or 
automobiles. Many was the night when 
this mutual benefit society of two mem- 
bers held a “business session” until after 
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midnight comparing notes of the day, the 
husband throwing off page after page of 
manuscript to be copied by Mrs. Bryan’s 
agile fingers on the typewriter. 

But, as the cablegrams have told, the 
Old World for some reason has come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Bryan is a “great 
American,” as a European journalist 
puts it. The people of Japan and China 
rivaled the Filipinos in the warmth of 
their reception to him, and later’he has 
had a sort of triumphal. passage thru 
Europe from the Chamber of the Duma 
to the House of Parliament. 

When he left America he was practi- 
cally ignored. His reception on his re- 
turn promises to be one of the greatest 
which the American people have ever 
given a man in any station of life, 

Why? 


Battimore, Mp, 


Songs From a Drama 
BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


Phyllis speaks, sighing: 
Wuaat love is, who can tell? 
Life’s aim?—or a folly of youth? 
A madness? a fairy spell? 
A dream?—or the only truth? 
Corydon sings, cheerily: 
’Tis to joy in the steep of the hill, 
’Tis to feel why the sky is blue! 
’Tis never to wish but to will, 
And whatever you will, to do! 
To be happy with all or naught, 
To glory in star and flower, 
To gather space in a thought 
And eternity in an hour. 
Colin, apart with Marion, sings softly: 
What love is?—’Tis to live! 
That’s all their lore can show.... 
Marion, softly singing: 
But the best truth’s yet to give— 
It’s just: you must love, to know. 
Phyllis: 
Where love lives, who can tell ?— 
In the eyes? the hair? the mouth? 
In the heart?—or doth he dwell 
In the Spring, in the winds, in the South? 
Corydon; 
Seek him, you'll never find— 
But wait, and he'll come to you, 
Yet never a bond can bind 
This false one to be true, 


The bond of a word he'll break, 
The bond of a vow forswear; 
Yet leave him free, and he’ll take 
Himself in a self-made snare. 
Marion: 
Where love lives?—search not so 
To find the flighty elf. 
Just love....and then you'll know 
Love lives within love’s self. 
Phyllis: 
Whence love is—who can tell ?— 
A satyr, of sinful birth, 
Or the sweetest saint that fell 
From Heaven, to bless the earth? 
Corydon: 
He is born of the mating of birds, 
Of the bridals of air and fire, 
Of the myriad marriage words 
That guerdon the world’s desire. 
He is born of the sun’s glad light 
And the moon’s sweet, subtle ray; 
Of the crimson kiss of night 
At its twilight tryst with day; 
Colin, softly singing: 
Or the gentler, trembling kiss 
That the night receives from morn. 
Marion, speaking, very softly; 
But the truest truth is this, 
Love is of loving born. 
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The Descent Into the Kern Canyon. 


The Water-Ouzel at Plone 


BY WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 


[Professor Bade has spent much time in mountaineering and nature study, and we are 
sure this brief article on one of the rarest and most interesting of American birds will please 
our readers.—Ep1Tor.] 


patient burros over snowy moun- 

tain passes into the heart of the 
southern Sierra Nevada. Our destina- 
tion was the Kern River Canyon, where, 
far from civilization, we at last pitched 
our camp under the sugar pines, some- 
what more than six thousand feet above 
the Pacific. One dawning July morning 
I was worming my way thru blooming 
ceanothus along the banks of Coyote 
Creek, eager to cast the fly on a few 
foam-flecked pools near its junction with 
the Kern. Fed by the melting snows of 
the Great Divide, every morning found 
the creek at its fullest, for then it was 
catrying past our camp the increment of 
the previous day’s thaw. A keen ear 
could easily detect in the thunder of its 
falls a fuller crescendo, and the water 
leaped from the escarpments with great- 


F > days we had been urging our 


er abandon. True to her name, the 
water-ouzel (Cinclus Mexicanus) was 
there in her favorite environment of 
alder, pines and flying spray. John 
Muir’s classic study of this unique bird 
had long made me desirous of seeing it 
in its native haunts. My efforts to be- 
guile the excessively wary trout that 
morning made me an object of much 
suspicion to a pair of “Dippers,” who 
seemed to claim exclusive hunting rights 
on that part of the creek. Evidently they 
had never seen a man do a thing so in- 
sane as to whip a stream with a make- 
believe fly at the end of a long string. 
Was he fishing for ouzels? Did he ex- 
pect their nestlings to bite on that fly? 


_Their behavior made it apparent that a 


brood must be hidden away behind one 
of the many cascades. It required but 
little observation to locate the nest —a 
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catorial. The ruse succeed- 
ed, for the ouzels decided 
that I was harmlessly inter- 
ested in my own-business, in- 
sane tho it was, and began to 
go about theirs with confi- 
dence. This probation, period 
afforded opportunity for the 
study of their habits and 
manners. The water - ouzel 
is indeed a bobbing, bowing, 
winking compound of many 
avian charms. His nickname 
“dipper” is the result of an 
attempt to describe him by 
one of his most obvious 
traits. One is tempted to 
speculate in what far-off 
period of time this “hum- 
ming bird of blooming wa- 
ters” may have acquired the 
bowing and scraping habit 
which one is accustomed to 
think the peculiar accom- 
plishment of the snipe family 
and a few other birds. The 
possession of a_ nictitating 


membrane, evidence of long 


and intimate acquaintance 
with the water, gives the 








With a May-fly in His Bill. 


moss-built affair sunk in the floor of a 
niche behind a heavy sheet of falling 
water. The site had been cleverly se- 
lected. No increase of volume in the 
stream could endanger the nest, for the 
pool had enough fall to spill all the water 
above a certain level. The diaphanous 
liquid curtain effectually screened it 
from observation and protected it from 
bird enemies. Few carnivorous birds 
would venture to seek their prey behind 
a waterfall. The ready accessibility of 
this nesting site for purposes of obsérva- 
tion at once suggested to me the possi- 
bility of photographing the birds as they 
came and went in pursuance of their 
family duties. Their excessive shyness 
was the only obstacle. To overcome this 
I continued to fish. for two days near 
their particular cascades, pretending not 
to see them; and yet it was only the 
occasional: unwary trout that: found his 
way into my creel. My interest for the 
time was more ornithological than pis- 


bird an air of winking at the 
observer. 

In his search after food 
he often lights in midstream on some 
rock over which the water dashes 
at intervals. Not infrequently I 
saw him swept off into a _churn- 
ing pool. But his short wings en- 
abled him to rise from the water with 
ease. Sometimes he complacently swam 
to the nearest bank and waded out. He 
can use his wings as oars or as fins, so 
that it makes little difference to him 
whether he swims upon or under the sur- 
face. Several pairs of these birds had 
set up housekeeping in more inaccessible 
places under some of the higher falls. 
As with short and rapid wing stroke they 
darted in and out among the flying 
spume and spray, often directly thru the 
swaying sheet of water, they seemed the 
very embodiment of the spirit of the 
waterfall. The two sprites which I had 
under particular observation were quite 
generous in showing off their varied ac- 
complishments. They swam, dived, 
waded, sang; they pirouetted from rock 
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to rock, slipped into the current by in- 
tention or accident, flickered in the sun- 
light, and washed their slate - colored 
plumage in the crystal water of the falls. 
Four hungry mouths kept them extreme- 
ly busy. Every few minutes they ap- 
peared with their bills full of insects that 
live in and beside the water. In fact, a 
young water-ouzel seems to be quite as 
bottomless as a baby robin. Both con- 
tinue the begging habit as a fine art long 
after they ought to be finding their own 
grub. Several young ouzels which I 
observed near the falls of Volcano Creek 
seemed the most accomplished avian 
beggars I have ever seen. Not only their 
voices, but every sprouting pinfeather 
seemed to be saying “Give a poor beggar 
something to eat!” 

Not the least interesting and com- 
mendable feature of a water-ouzel’s fam- 
ily life is the fact that husband and wife 
expect to assume equal shares of the 
family burdens. How they apportion 
their duties during the period 
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mediately appeared again thru her 
doorway of spray. She was, how- 
ever, in no haste to leave the neigh- 
borhood, but lit on a: boulder a few 
feet away and warbled the equivalent 
of a “coast clear” to her lubberly hus- 
band, who was still nursing his sus- 
picions on a distant rock in the stream. 
He would not come. His bill was full 
of May-flies. A second and third time 
she signaled, and now he very circum- 
spectly approached the cascade that hid 
the nest, flitting hesitatingly from rock 
to rock until he was almost beside her. 
But suddenly his fears again overcame 
his courage, and he darted precipitately 
back to the place from which he had 
started. He was not going to risk his 
neck, not he! This churlish behavior 
seemed to rouse the ire of his spouse. 
Instantly she lit beside him, and running 
her bill several times vigorously into his 
fluffy plumage she took his catch of May- 
flies from him and carried them to the 





of incubation I was not able 
to observe. But both minis- 
ter with equal assiduity to 
the needs of the fledglings. 
What is more important, they 
seem to hold each other to 
the performance of this duty 
under difficult circumstances. 
The following intident took 
place at the time when I was 
preparing to photograph the 
birds at close range: I had 
concealed my camera within 
six feet of a place where they 
were accustomed to perch be- 
fore entering the niche behind 
the cascade. Such close ap- 
proach again excited sus- 
picion and alarm. For con- 
siderably more than an hour 
they refused to carry food to 
their nestlings. Then the fe- 
male began to reconnoiter. ° 
Seeing that I was apparent- 
ly only whipping her home 
pool, as I had lashed many 
another pool in the neigh- 
borhood; she decied to risk 
a visit to her nest with a load 
of tidbits. The distribution 











must have been made with 
unseemly haste, for she im- 


He Likes to Stand on a Moss Cushion and Watch 


the Stream Glide By. 
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On a Distant Rock in the Stream. 


hungry nestlings. 
than the little explosion of wifely indig- 
nation, seemed to recall him to a sense of 
his duty. My presence was soon ignored 
and he came and went as regularly as 


Her example, no less 


she. One of the accompanying photo- 
graphs shows him with a May fly in his 
bill, ready to dart behind the fall. His 
whole attitude—the uptilt of the stubby 
tail, the poise of head and body—suggest 
something of the alertness that charac- 
terizes the water-ouzel at all times. The 
grace and swiftness of the mountain 
stream have passed into the bird’s move- 
ments. The dash and music of the cata- 
racts have sung themselves into his be- 
ing. And there are moments, even in 
his busy life, when. he likes to stand on 
a moss-cushion and watch the stream 


glide by. One cannot but deem it un- 
fortunate that the English naturalist 
Swainson, seventy-nine years ago, suc- 
ceeded in christening the ouzel with the 
species name Mexicanus, merely be- 
cause he first encountered the bird in 
Mexico. A bird hatched in an oven— 
such is the form of the ouzel’s nest— 
might with equal reason be called a bis- 
cuit. The cascaded mountain fastnesses 
of the Pacific Coast, thru all their long 
range froni Alaska to the tropics, are his 
inalienable home. There his song will 
charm, his manners win the mountaineer 
who has the courage to fare into the 
wilds where the kingfisher giggles and 
the rainbow trout leaps the white 
rapids. 
Berkevey, CAL. 


Sr 





The Jargon of Lew Literature 


BY OWEN KILDARE 


AutHor or “My Mamie Rosz,” Etc. 


I feels like and’t sold me on me 
looks, you’d be so broke ter 
pieces’d never get togedder agin. I feels 
like ready money, see, an’ all dere is of it, 
but I looks like a block o’ subway, ’cause 
I ain’t blinked me peepers f’r two days 
an’ nights, an’ if youse was to shake me 
body I’d rattle like a bag o’ pebbles.” 
Permit me to inform you that the 
above is not a figment of imagination nor 
a lingual specimen of the dialect of some 
foreign race, but is an exact excerpt from 
a realistic story of low life, taken from a 
magazine, which enjoys an enormous 
and, supposedly, intelligent circulation. 
It would be a waste of time to translate 
this and other freakish contortions of our 
mother language. Yet, the mother lan- 


6 S*r cul, if youse bo’t me for wot 


guage, as really spoken by the slum peo- 


ple, is capable of improvement. 

The sharpest difference exists between 
“slang” and the jargon put into the 
mouths of low life characters by con- 
temporaneous writers. The former is 
admittedly forced and manufactured, 
while the other is supposed to be the 
everyday vernacular of the poor. 

From time immemorial the Bowery has 
been cited as the birthplace of slang. In 
general, slang passes as the expression 
of a coarse witticism, and if you will note 


the complexion of the Bowery population 


you will scarcely deem it the parent of 
any sort of humor. The fifty thousand 
men who crowd the lodging-houses are, 
in the majority, not native New Yorkers, 
but, the disgraced sons and black sheep 
of respectable families, they come there 
from all parts of the country and the 
globe, with no heavier baggage than their 
home dialect. Of course, a lingual 
mosaic results therefrom, but not slang. 
The life of these men is precarious. 
Waking and dreaming theirs is the con- 
stant worry of how to obtain the abso- 
lute necessities of existence. This leaves 
very little time for anything else, and the 
manufacturing of slang requires time and 


a mind possessed of a happy-go-lucky 
philosophy. 

To be sure, ten and fifteen years ago, 
when the Bowery was still the happy 
hunting ground of the festive gold-brick 
investor and the celebrating sailor, there 
was a certain element, which, besides at- 
tending to the visitor, had enough time 
and inclination to coin many phrases, 
which were the very essence of slang 
philosophy. Since then the Bowery has 
changed. While then men were done, 
now things are done on the Bowery, and 
the dives have been replaced by com- 
mercial and manufacturing concerns. 
And that sort of environment is not fa- 
vorable to slang or its manufacturers. 

When the hard times came to the 
Bowery, the gentlemen of sorts and 
leisure sought pastures new and found 
them inthe Tenderloin. Thefe, in close 
proximity to the “swells,” their slang and 
type was more appreciated, and eventual- 
ly .presented on the stage. The city 
oozed slang, slang books, slang plays and 
slang poems were the literature of the 
day. - In the course of time, recognized 
writers, aye, geniuses, took a hand at 
slang - making, and then it became a 
thing weird and unholy. Before the evo- 
lution of slang had far proceeded it had 
become as intelligible to the average 
Bowery loafer as it would have been to 
a professor of old Oxon. 

One of the hits of last season was a 
vaudeville sketch, billed as a “Bowery 
Idyl” and praised by the critics as a 
“slang classic.” Three hundred words 
were stenographically taken and read to a 
man who has not left the Bowery in over 
fifteen years. He listened to it with the 
expression of a cat hearing distant 
thunder, and his comment was: “What 
kind o’ stuff is that? What are you do- 
ing, kidding me?” 

Still, lovers of slang who come to the 
Bowery need not go away disappointed. 
A number of places make a specialty of 
keeping up the old bluff. Several “types” 
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are always on hand to offer you, as the 
“real thing,” slang, heard by them the 
night before at the London or Miner’s 
Bowery Theater. 

The imagination of low life writers is 
proverbial and makes them see things in- 
visible to ordinary eyes. Everything: is 
grist that comes to the graft mills of the 
Bowery, and when apparently sane men 
will insist on discoverying “types” in the 
most transparent frauds, the “types” will 
surely not disillusion them. 

A certain saloon on the edge of China- 
town has long been the mecca of low- 
life writers. The approach of the genius 
is duly heralded and before the Amer- 
ican Dickens in embryo has reached the 
premises, the “types” are already posed 
for him. Ordinary, harmless bums and 
tramps become ferocious, hulking bravos, 
with hats cocked daringly over their eyes, 
hands bored into pockets, shoulders 
hunched up to their ears and leering 
mouths, ejecting profanity and expecto- 
rations. Their speech becomes a rivalry 
in distortion, and the idiom, inspired by 
the moment, abounds in “hully gee,” 
“slats,” “peepers” and other terms of 
equally classic degree. 

As a particularly interesting sign of 
the times it might be stated here that, 
while most of the low-life writers of the 
male gender have seen the error of their 
ways and have partly reformed, the field 
is now largely covered by those brilliant 
young women who, students, sociolo- 
gists and romancers, have, besides their 
realism, the gentle gift of maudlin pathos, 
which makes out of every lazy loafer a 
veritable Bowery Villon. 

The defective language of the poor is 
the result of the careless indifference 
which affects their entire existences. It 
is sound logic to assume that men who 
become careless in their appearance and 
sanitary condition will also become care- 
less in their speech. This carelessness of 
speech does not deteriorate into witty 
slang, but shows itself in faulty grammar 
and enunciation. “Shall” and “will” are 
used most arbitrarily. Racial and na- 
tional combines of dialects make “them” 
frequently become the substitute for 
“these” and “those,” and from that it is 
only a step to the supplanting of the “th” 
by the dull “d,” 

The lavish use of negatives in one sen- 


tence is not only typical of the East Side 


and is also found West, North and South, . 


but here the harsh intonation—a retlec- 
tion of their life’s tenor—makes it more 
grating and noticeable. 

There is abundant proof that environ- 
ment and association will improve or de- 
teriorate one’s speech. The environment 
of the East Side is responsible for its 
lingo. And just because the environ- 
ment is degenerating we have no stand- 
ard by which to judge the jargon pre- 
sented to us by low-life writers. I have 
lived most of my life in this environment 
and have had opportunities in plenty to 
observe many deteriorations of speech. 
As for instance: 

The son of eminently respectable par- 
ents landed via many devious and some- 
what crooked paths in our ward. Some- 
thing in the past had made him an out- 
cast among. his own kind, so he came to 
us, who are supposedly sufficiently wick- 
ed to receive all scoundrels with open 
arms. There was method in his mad- 
ness. He knew that an ex-coachman of 
his family was now the owner of the 
most prosperous saloon in our ward, and 
this friend in need installed him as bar- 
tender. 

The patronage of the place consisted 
chiefly of truck drivers and ’longshore- 
men. On his first appearance the new 
bartender was heard to say: “I beg par- 
don, but may I trouble you to repeat 
your order?” And it is not difficult to 
imagine the effect of this pretty speech 
on the customers, and I assure you your 
imagination will not exaggerate. He had 
convincing proof that his language must 
become adapted to the environment, and 
the force of circumstances made him 
within five months a linguistic specimen 
to delight the most realistic low-life 
writer. 

A feature of underworld stories is the 
conspicuous absence of that uniformity 
in dialect which one finds in stories de- 
picting life in other portions of the cour- 
try. The written dialect of other terti- 
tories—no matter whether East, South, 
North or West, and no matter by whom 
written—is full of certain staple words 
and phrases which have become veritable 
trademarks. The same uniformity seéms 
to be impossible of accomplishment to 
low-life writers, 
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The East Side is no longer the camp- 
ing and fighting ground of different races 
and nationalities. For over a decade it 
has been overwhelmingly and _ thoroly 
Jewish. There is something very dis- 
tinct in the Jewish character and speech, 
and one would naturally expect a decided 
uniformity in the portrayal of this race. 
Yet a comparison of the writings of au- 
thors who have made this field their spe- 
cialty will show all sorts of glaring dis- 
crepancies. A comparison of the stories 
of Myra Kelly and Bruno Lessing will 
corroborate this assertion. They do not 
only differ in idiom, but also in character 
drawing. 

In the jargon which passes as the typ- 
ical Bowery and East Side lingo of Celti- 
origin the discrepancies are, perhaps, 
even more glaring. The question “do 
you?” will be written “d’you?”’; “do 
ye?” or “d’ye?” or “dee ye?”; “nothing” 
appears as “nothin’,” “nawthing,” naw- 
thin’,” “notting,” “nossing.” And other 
low-life expressions are equally variegat- 
ing. 

One cannot write about the jargon of 
low-life without referring to the subject 
of profanity. The stage, books and 
stories have dispensed with “dashes” to 
give profanity in all its convincing 
purity. 

The term most frequently used is the 
equivalent of “to perdition” and “to 
Hades” of polite society. To my best 
recollection this term was first made fa- 
mous in contemporaneous literature by 
the author of “Chimmie Fadden,” a book 
which is not available at present. How- 
ever, I think I am right in stating that the 
above torrid expression was interpreted 
by “Chimmie,” the intrepid hero of many 
impossible adventures, as “wot tell.” 

It only needed this initiative to flood 
our low-life stories with this pointed in- 
vitation of removal to a warmer clime. 
But even in this instance uniformity 
seemed impossible, and it came to pass 
that magazines, by the staidness of which 
our grandfathers used to swear, indicated 
their new literality by “t’ell,” “t’hell,” 
“wot t’ell,” ‘‘vot t’ell,” “to ’ell,” “hell,” 
and so on. 

. There is a plausible reason for the dis- 
crepancies in low life lingo, but the 
above warm adage has no claim to it. It 
is never used excepting in the white heat 


of passion, and then it is uttered with dis- 
tinctness and deliberation and rings out 
thrillingly : “To hell.” 

The plausible reason for most of the 
discrepancies lies in the individual stage 
of observation taken by the writer. After 
choosing his setting, the writer will 
fasten upon a picturesque or interesting 
character. The antecedents of the char- 
acter are not considered. The fact that 
he was found in the slums is sufficient 
guarantee that he is a full-fledged rep- 
resentative of the slum population. -I 
know of instances where men, scarcely 
acclimatized to the slums, but pic- 
turesquely dilapidated, were greedily 
chosen for literary purposes. These 
characters are aware of the writer’s in- 
tention and help it along most enthu- 
siastically. And of such make are the 
realistic pictures of the netherworld. 
But, if not true, the imagination of slum 
littérateurs makes these pictures enter- 
taining. 

Not long ago, while engaged in mak- 
ing my usual rounds among my old 
neighbors and dressed conveniently in a 
sweater, it was my good forture to cross 
the path of a jungle-hunting lady writer. 
She had her setting, all she needed was 
the interesting character—when she met 
me. My shock was agreeably minimized 
by her assurance that a “good deal of in- 
telligence was still traceable in my feat- 
ures and that, with a little effort, 1 would 
surely rise above my surroundings.” 

According to promise, the marked 
copy of a Sunday magazine supplement 
reached me in due time and gave me the 
opportunity to study myself in print. 
Evidently there was a difference of opin- 
ion between the artist and the writer of 
the story, for even a microscopic exam- 
ination failed to disclose in the por- 
trait (?) the “still traceable intelligence.” 
But this defect was offset by the speech 
put into my mouth. Let me quote a 
fragment : 

“Say, Polly, if I sees that cove putting up 
his snoot to them ruby kissers 0’ your’n again, 
I’ll soak him in the slats till his teeth falls 
out like a bunch o’ beans.” 

And thus, according to the lady writer, 
do I utter my tender sentiments. On the 
other hand, it is a subject for serious 
speculation what would happen to me 
were I to address my real “best” in that 
energetic manner. 
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At another time, in search of one of my 
protégés, | found him in the back room 
of a low saloon, being studied by a lady 
writer. It was not a pleasant sight to see 
this supposedly refined young woman in 
confab with the filthy, bleary-eyed “has- 
been.” She, however, was not in the 
least repelled by his appearance or the 
slimy atmosphere of the dive. Art above 
all! The man was a college graduate, 
and, before his downfall, had been the 
leading lawyer of his town; still he was 

wise” to the game and played the de- 
sired réle fairly well. The concentration 
of the lady writer prevented her from 
noting the many little evidences’ of 
former breeding, which he could not al- 
ways repress, and she went away with a 
completed picture of a real tenement 
man. 

I overheard part of the conversation 
and was exceedingly surprised when I 
found the ex-counselor express himself 
as follows, in print: “Look here, sis! I 
—youse ain’t next tuh what I’m tinkin’, 
see? I’m a wise blokie, but youse made 
a hit wit me, an’ that’s no kid. Did you 
ever tink of cuttin’ this an’ mebbe hookin’ 
up wit a good guy? DolI mean it? Aw, 
soitenly, soitenly. I’m a hustler, kid, I 
am, an’ when them ponies is runnin’ I kin 
make me finipth a day on de track. I 
ain’t no dead one.” 

Enough specimens have been cited to 
show that low life lingo is without stand- 
ard and manufactured ad libitum. Let 
us hope that, some day, these dialectic 
raconteurs will awaken to thé fact that, 
besides lingual distortions, rich veins are 
still undiscovered in the low life, rich 
enough to yield epics, yes, a literature of 
its very own. 

The carelessness of low life writers is 
also seen in the frequent use of mislead- 
ing terms, which, by popular endorse- 
ment, sometimes become parts of our 
general language. Josiah Flynt, in his 
underworld stories, persisted in applying 
the term “big gun” only to thieves. He 
is mistaken. To the men of the slums 
anybody who rises to the top in his call- 
ing is a “big gun,” may he be lawyer, 
politician, judge, physician, capitalist, or, 
also, notorious crook, 


‘of “peter players.” 
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Samuel Hopkins Adams, in a story in 
the March number of McClure’s, speaks 
Even the slum chil- 
dren—more’s the pity—will ‘tell you that 
there are “peter men,” but no. one has 
ever heard of “peter players.” He quotes 
“rope” as low-life term for a night's 
lodging. In over thirty-five years on the 
Bowery I have never heard that word in 
that connection. As additional speci- 
mens from this story let me quote two 
sentences. “Well, whadda yeh think of 
that?” being glaringly faulty in making 
only the first part idiomatic and leaving 
“think of that” absolutely unchanged. A 
perfect gem is this toast: “To t’e best 
ship in t’e navy, t’e “‘Texas’.” 

And these things are inflicted on pa- 
tient readers in spite of the fact that the 
Bowery and the East Side are not in Cen- 
tral Africa, but can be reached from any 
part of New York City for the small fare 
of five cents. 

It is claimed that low-life writers first 
do their stories in purest English and 
then throw a handful of apostrophes at 
the manuscript, but this I will not be- 
lieve, even if some pages are seemingly 
conclusive proof. The trouble is we have 
no low-life language. The conditions of 
tenement people are subject to many 
changes and do not permit the formation 
of a typical dialect. The “has-beens” are 
forever deteriorating in speech, while | 
know many families in which the pro- 
gressive education and broadening of- 
fered to the children by the settlements 
is reflected in the improved manner and 
language of the parents. 

The slums have long been a ‘tempting 
field for writers, but it is to be regretted 
that so many are striving to show their 
originality only in exaggerations of lan- 
guage. Far more interesting than their 
form of expression is the inner life of the 
humble. In telling the absolute truth 
about the lesser people the highest and 
most noble realism will be accomplished. 
And that will go toward the making of 
real literature and the betterment of hu- 
manity, and will be worthier work and 
bring greater glory than the invention of 
jargons, never spoken, never existing— 
and scarcely ever read. 

New York City, 





My Summer- Boarders 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD THEM 
(Photographs by the “First Two Boarders.’’) 


YEAR’S experience with city 
A .pleasure seekers on a New Eng- 

land farm leads to the conviction 
that the genus “Boarders” can be made 
happy there, provided they are well 
cared for, and in turn can be made to 
serve aS mortgage-raisers or to furnish 
forth those luxuries and amenities of 
life, the necessary money for which it is 
extremely difficult to wring from the 
rocky hills which make the beauty of our 
ancient village country. : 

Given an old-fashioned farmhouse 
situated in a lovely valley, near enough 
to town and railroad for comfort, the 
undertaking of opening it as a quiet 
summer home for city people seemed 
perfectly practicable. The house was 
large enough for the needs of a good- 
sized family, having been built by the 
father of one of the old-time families of 
six sons and six daughters, in the good 
days when posterity was esteemed of 
greater account than vacations. 

As a sample may truthfully represent 
the whole, the comparatively small num- 
ber of people coming to this farm to 
spend their holidays showed those varie- 
ties of temperament and purpose which 
may be found in varying degree among 
crowds. 

As children had not gone out of fash- 
ion in my estimation, I determined to 
make my farm a place where their wants 
and welfare were to be considered. I 
have surprised the eyeglasses off the nose 
of more than one old maid by telling her 
that I attended to the needs of the chil- 
dren first and then what time was left 
would be devoted to the grown people. 
Che attitude of one grumbling bachelor 
who said: “All children ought to be kept 
in barrels until they are twelve years 
old” seems to be generally held; altho 
most people are too considerate of the 
feelings of young mothers to express 
such sentiments. Nothing, except it may 
be a barrel, is so good for growing chil- 
dren as farm life, and as there were no 
attractions in my kind of establishment 


for the great American “young people,” 
babies and old ladies seemed my natural 
prey. 

Oddly enough, my first two boarders 
were neither, but two young women, one 
an artist and the other a professional 
photographer. They opened the season 
and stayed until Thanksgiving. They 
were good ones to begin on. I learned 
about boarders from them. They were ° 
both photograph-crazy, and instantly be- 
gan taking a series of plates for illustra- 
tion of the various processes of farm 
work — plowing, harrowing, seeding, 
working the vegetable garden and every 
operation in its turn. They hindered the 
men and teams to pose for them, and 
would come rushing into the kitchen in 
the middle of the morning to get me out 
to play the réle of “the farmer in her 
vegetable garden” or “the lady manag- 
ing her bees.” It became quite a fre- 
quent occurrence to come upon familiar 
scenes of the home farm in magazines 
and even in advertisements, for they 
photographed me on cooking day for a 
popular baking-powder company. They 
astonished. the natives by walking all 
over the country hatless, all but shoeless, 
insisting that nothing but sandals made 
a ten or twelve mile walk feasible, and 
totally unheeding the temper of the 
weather. When they came to go home 
the hat of one of these enthusiasts could 
not be found, but was finally discovered 
on the high beam in the barn, where it 
had been left early in the season. They 
spent hours photographing studies of 
wild flowers growing, and had many ad- 
ventures with strange cows and farmers 
irate at having their grass land 
“tromped.” I made them hire a car- 
penter to build a dark room for them in 
the shed, for it was too great a strain 
to walk into racks of glass photographic 
plates left to dry in unexpected places, 
to say nothing of stains on my floors 
from chemicals, and wicked-looking bot- 
tles in inopportune spots threatening my 
innocent and helpless guests. These 
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The Farm Pasture. 


women, in their unconventionality and 
innocence of arousing any curiosity, 
might have passed for children, and so 
could read their.title clear to this estate 
of youth. 

A lovely looking old lady of that fast 
vanishing type with white puff curls, 
spectacles and lace caps came to the 
farm at mid-summer; perhaps claiming 
admittance on the score of approaching 
second childhood. With her were her 
two daughters. (Think for a minute of 
all the old ladies with unmarried daugh- 
ters that summer in boarding houses 
from Maine to California. In little old 
New England alone the number is ap- 
palling. Every summer place is over- 
stocked with them.) The old lady was 
as deaf as the proverbial adder, and her 
daughters very cats for spite. Their 
comments on everybody and everything 
connected with the farm, shrieked at 
their mother with all the windows open, 
served to amuse the household. “Yes, 
she’s smart,” came to me on the breeze 
one morning when I was at work in the 
dairy, “but she isn’t nearly so refined 


looking as her sister Mary.” This sum- 
mary of my abilities and appearance 
served as a joke for many days. 

A college professor with his family 
came seeking for two months of rest. 
He was a lecturer at a noted law school 
where there were courses for women, 
and even in this secluded spot he was not 
safe from seekers after wisdom. Two of 
his women pupils found him out and 
“came to stay.” They were so intel- 
lectual that they could not let their 
minds have even a day’s vacation, but 
talked law to the professor, in season and 
out, until he seemed likely to have to fly 
for his life. 

The most brief visitation of the sum- 
mer was from two spinsters of very un- 
certain age. They arrived at the farm 
late one afternoon from a large New 
England city, bringing their cat, which 
traveled in a black silk bag closely 
drawn up under its chin. A few mo- 
ments after their arrival they decided to 
let kitty out to walk a bit on the green 
country grass. Now the dogs on the 
farm understood and respected the rights 
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of the home cats, but the appearance of 
a strange tabby on their domain was 
enough to set up a wild rush, and the 
precious cat had to scramble up a tree 
to save herself a shake up from the big 
farm dog. The state of mind of the two 
old maid “aunts” of the cat can be im- 
agined. They circled around the tree 
like the nymphs in the garden of Hes- 
perides, and entreated dear kitty to come 
down; but, true to her traditions, the cat 
preferred to sit by herself in the tree, 
and no coaxing would induce her to de- 
sert her retreat. Finally, by the aid of 
men and ladders, the cat was rescued 
and restored to her agitated mistresses. 
All seemed serene, but further misadven- 
ture was in store. At supper the elder 
of the sisters partook too heartily of a 
rich chicken salad and was violently ill 
in the night; so the next morning the 
party—cat, sack and all—shook the dust 
of the farm from their feet and departed. 
It appeared later that they had the repu- 
tation among boarding-house keepers of 
being genuine wanderers, going to 
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dozens of places each season, remaining 
from one day to a week, and then finding 
some sufficiently strong reason for leav- 
ing. 

As to financial trouble with guests, in 
only one case was there difficulty; the 
professional “board-bounders” no doubt 
think that operating on farms is quite 
beneath their notice. A gentleman en- 
gaged rooms for himself, his invalid wife 
and nurse for one month. They were 
very pleasant people, but at the end of 
the time specified the lady was too ill to 
be moved, and they had to stay for two 
weeks longer. This extra time the gen- 
tleman objected to paying for, saying 
that he had not wanted to stay and that 
so doing had been a great inconvenience. 
He had not even the possible excuse of 
his wife’s having contracted illness at the 
farm, for she was a chronic sufferer. He 
may have thought his arguments suffi- 
ciently logical to serve in doing business 
with a woman, but a few words from a 
lawyer showed him his fallacy. In con- 


trast to this case might be’ mentioned 
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that of one lady who was much alarmed 
for fear she should not pay all she ought 
and wanted an extra charge made on her 
bill for matches, as she “thought she had 
used more than her share!” People be- 
longing to the latter class of payers will 
have more favors shown them, and it is 
not nearly so much of a temptation to 
exact the uttermost farthing in such 
cases. 

Strange statements sometimes make it 
difficult to refrain from a protesting, but 
obviously useless word, as when a 
woman, in speaking to the company at 
large of her experiences of the summer 
before, spent in Maine, described with 
great enthusiasm the “canary-like song 
of the cedar wax-wing.” This bird, as 
every lover of birds well knows, is as 
nearly silent as any feathered friend we 
have. Neltje Blanchan says of it: “One 
listens in vain for a song; only a lisping 
‘twee-twee’ reaches our ears from their 
high perches in the cedar trees.” Pro- 
test also seemed in order at the bringing 
into the house of some rare specimens 
of Habenaria. The Audubon societies 
protect, as far as they can, the birds, and 
our beautiful orchids need protection 
from ignorant and ruthless pickers. A 
great many city people have a carefully 
cherished belief in the illiteracy of coun- 
try dwellers. A newcomer, looking over 
my book- cases, exclaimed, in amaze- 
ment: “Why! Who reads William 
Morris here!” 
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A good deal has been said about some 
of the “odd fish”; but the household was 
for the most part made up of very at- 
tractive people, who were -happy in the 
simple life and enjoyed to the full the 
quiet pleasures of the open country. Two 
families with small children spent the 
summer at the farm and the little folks 
enjoyed the experience thoroly. A big 
sand pile was made under some maple 
trees at a little distance from the house, 
and there the younger ones spent hours 
playing happily, varying this amusement 
by excursions to the brook at the foot of 
the cattle lane, where all sort of mari- 
time adventures could be indulged. The 
older boys and girls were interested in 
all the industries of the farm, riding in 
the farm-wagons to and from the fields 
and watching the milking with never 
flagging interest. Every day they grew 
brown and strong, and stored up funds 
of vitality to last until next vacation sea- 
son. 

Advice is a despised article. No one 
wants it since the days of Job. But the 
best advice for a woman with a pleasant 
farm, a sense of humor and a need to 
supplement her income is, Try taking 
some summer - boarders. Some money 
can be made at it unless so low a price is 
charged that a good table cannot be 
maintained. Charge a living price, and 
then “Feed ’em up,” as the old woman 
did her prize pigs. 
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The Common Man 


BY LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


ONcE on a time—no matter when— 
There lived a man—no matter where— 
His name, it might be Jack or Ben, 
But which I really can’t declare. 


His age, I think, was—I don’t know— 
I somehow quite forget how old! 
He died, well, several years ago; 
At least that’s what I have been told! 


He had a son I’m almost sure, 
And naturally he had a wife. 
He had, it may be, several more, 
I do not know, upon my life! 


Who, when, or how, or where, or what 
It’s quite impossible to say; 

There is no record of his lot; 
At all events, he had his day. 


My friend, this tale to you appears, 
No doubt, ridiculous and tame, 

But probably in after years 
Of you and me they’ll say the same! 
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The Peasants’ Union 


BY ALBERT EDWARDS 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT IN RUSSIA. 


an effort to harness the whirl- 

wind. There are in the country 
over eighty million peasants. Their 
wrongs are matters of history; the hun- 
ger of their bodies and the bitterness of 
their hearts are so real that they can only 
be imagined. These things have a po- 
tential force which neither: principalities 
nor powers can control—this flood of 
eighty million desperate men can only be 
checked by itself; it cannot be stilled by 
those upon the banks. 

A short while ago a messenger came 
to me in Moscow saying that there was 
to be a meeting of the Bureau of the 
Peasants’ Union, and that if I wished to 
attend I must go at once to the house of 
the treasurer, who was a friend of mine. 

It was a chance I had been waiting 
for, and I hurried to her house. We had 
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an uncanny ride, circling the city, chang- 
ing from sleigh to sleigh in order to 
shake off possible pursuers, and dismiss- 
ing our last driver in one of the outer 
boulevards. Then we came to an im- 
mense gray building, which had former- 
ly been a school, but was now ostensibly 
a dispensary. The treasurer, my com- 
panion, was recognized by a watcher at 
the door, who, by a sign, told her that 
all was. safe, and we went thru a long, 


‘dark hall into a damp, ill-lighted room. 


At first Ithought the place was empty, 
but a voice $poke to me in beautifully 
pure English; amd over in a corner I dis- 
covered a small gray - haired man with 
immense glasses—the secretary of the 
union. He asked me a number of polite 
questions about the health of my family 
and the part of the country I came from 
just as tho we were meeting quite open- 
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Estonian Home with Bath. 


ly on a purely social basis, and he fre- 
quently found it hard to understand my 
Americanisms. 

We were interrupted by the entrance 
of a stout workwoman carrying on her 
head an immense basket of bread. She 
came in laughing, and as she swung 
down her load and took the shawl from 
around her head the transformation was 
remarkable. From a workwoman she 
became a woman of. culture and refine- 
ment. She sat down on one of the low 
benches, and, still laughing, told us how 
she had just outwitted the police. 

“They had watched me so closely,” she 
added, “that I have not slept twice in the 
same place for six weeks. But they are 
so stupid. Today they were not looking 
for a bread woman. Why, the Sergeant 
Ivan himself took bread from my basket. 
See, here are the three kopeks.” She 
laughed again at the thought of it. 

The room filled rapidly with a strange 
mixture of peasants, isvostchiks, sick 
people with their arms or heads ban- 
daged, and a few in ordinary European 
clothes. But in the dim room the peas- 
ant caps came off; the padded coats of 
the isvostchiks or drivers were thrown 


aside, the disguising bandages of those 
who had come ostensibly to the dispen- 
sary were pushed from sound heads and 
the only ones who remained unchanged 
were those few—very few—in ordinary 
dress who had not yet attracted the at- 
tention of the police. 

It would be hardly correct to say that 
the meeting “came to order,” for with- 
out any formality they got down to busi- 
ness. The first one to speak was a young 
lawyer—chairman of the printing com- 
mittee—a man who I afterward heard 
spoke half a dozen languages and was 
familiar with the literary and political 
currents of Western Europe. He had a 
bundle of letters in his hand from com- 
rades who were out in the country dis- 
tricts organizing the peasants. Every 
organizer reported that the peasants 
were anxious to unite and eager to read 
anything that could be given them, and 
asked for more literature. 

“T must have some more money,” he 
said. “I haven’t a single printed sheet 
left. The last one has been sent out.” 

He looked appealingly to my friend, 
the treasurer of the bureau. 

“T have nothing very cheerful to re- 
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port,” she answered. “At our last meet- 
ing I had sixty-three rubles, and I gave 
fifteen rubles to Ivan Michaelovitch 
when he went out to the Province of 
Tula and the same to Maria Petrovna— 
you know she went down to Kharkoff. 
And so I have only thirty - three rubles 
left.” 

The idea of sending people out to 
work among the peasants in the dead of 
winter with only seven dollars and a half 
did not seem appalling to these “agi- 
tators.’ Another one of their number 
was planning to go into the North coun- 
try, and they finally decided to divide 
what was left in the treasury—thirteen 
rubles for her and twenty rubles for 
printing. They talked over some other 
matters of detail and then broke up into 
groups to read the letters which had been 
received since the last meeting. The lit- 
tle gray-haired secretary with the great 
glasses sat down by my side, and I got 
from him the story of how the union 
was started. 

Last sprimg, he told me, a nobleman 
in the Province of Moscow, who wished 
to win approbation at Court, called to- 
gether the peasantry on his. estate, and 
forced them, by threats and deceits, to 


sign a letter to the Czar. This letter, 
which was written by the nobleman, was 
printed and circulated thru all the em- 
pire as tho it were a sincere statement 
from the peasants. This began by thank- 
ing the Czar for his manifold kindnesses, 
and went on to say that the signers were 
perfectly happy, that they had all they 
wanted to eat, that they were in favor 
of keeping up the Japanese war, and that 
they were so enthusiastically loyal that 
they hated all the revolutionists, and es- 
pecially those “intellectuals” who were 
blasphemous enough to criticise his 
Majesty. 

Of course no one who knew the con- 
ditions believed in the truth of the let- 
ter, but it was widely circulated as a 
“campaign document,” and might not 
have been challenged if it had not come 
to the attention of a former peasant from 
this village named Kurneen. He had 
come to Moscow as a boy and had edu- 
cated himself and become a clerk in a 
naphtha firm. The moment he saw the 
letter “e knew it was a lie, for his own 
mother had died of starvation in that 
village, and many of the peasants from 
his home visited him when they came to 
Moscow. He wrote a reply, which was 
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published in one of the liberal papers in 
Moscow, in which he clearly and forci- 
bly exposed the real conditions in this 
village. The letter drew to him the at- 
tention of a number of educated people 
who were interested in the peasantry, 
and there were many conferences be- 
tween them and Kurneen. The idea of 
the Peasants’ Union was his. He knew 
of the labor unions in the cities; he knew 
of the professional unions which have 
co-ordinated the efforts of the pro- 
fessional classes thruout the country, and 
he advocated the formation of such a 
union among the peasants. 

The “Intellectuals” helped him in the 
work, and last June a conference was 
called in Moscow. Altogether one hun- 
dred and two delegates came to the 
meeting, twenty of whom were people of 
education and culture, while the rest 
were peasants. The meetings took place 
in a barn a few miles from Moscow. 
The sessions, for greater secrecy, were 
held at night; the great room was dark 
except for a candle on the desk of the 
secretary. The delegates from the dif- 
ferent sections spoke in turn, each telling 
of the sufferings of his people and their 
longing for some organization to unite 
them all. One delegate presented a reso- 
lution signed by the peasants of twenty- 
five villages in his district. Some had 
walked sixty “versts” to sign it. An- 
other read a letter signed by five thou- 
sand peasants. But in spite of the great 
interest of their reports, the Congress be- 
came impatient before a quarter of the 
delegates had spoken. “The time 
presses—to business!” This cry was 
taken up, and the assembly turned its 
attention to organization. No labor 
union had ever dreamed of so gigantic a 
task as the organization of eighty million 
peasants, but it was decided that it could 
be done, and invitations were sent out 
for a general Congress. 

Two hundred delegates, all peasants, 
gathered in Moscow on ‘the 6th of No- 
vember. They represented more than 
half of the provinces in European Rus- 
sia. This first Congress decided on a 
program, and worked out a very elastic 
system of organization. The central 
bureau was to have no authority, except 
to call meetings and to act as a sort of 
correspondence center, while the greatest 
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possible freedom was. given to each 
group. 

The Congress adopted a program 
which is not revolutionary in its word- 
ing. The union was to be strictly non- 
partisan; it would simply act as the 
spokesman of the peasants and not try to 
instruct them. The program ‘does not 
directly attack the Czar nor the Ortho- 
dox Church; but it expresses the abso- 
lute necessity of more land for the peas- 
ants and demands the immediate sum- 
moning of a constitutional assembly, 
based on universal, direct and secret bal- 
lot. The “Land Question” is one of the 
most serious that faces Russia. Every- 
body admits that the peasant’s allotments 


are too small, but even the peasants 


themselves are divided as to the remedy. 
Some think that the Church and crown 
estates should be confiscated, others fa- 
vor the expropriation of the lands held 
by the “grand proprietors.” However, 
they expressly state that this question 
must be decided by the will of all the 
people and they bind themselves to ac- 
cept the decision of the representative 
assembly. Other parties — reactionary 
and revolutionary—are telling the Rus- 
sian peasants what they ought to do. 
There is none of this dogmatism in the 
Peasants’ Union. Their “raison d'etre” 
is simply to formulate the desires that 
this preponderating majority of the pop- 
ulation already have and bring some 
unity and definiteness into their actions. 

To carry out their idea they printed a 
leaflet expressing certain demands which 
they considered to be universal. To 
these demands were added a draft con- 
stitution for the local organization. This 
paper was accompanied by another ex- 
plaining in the simplest way what each 
paragraph meant and stating that it was 
only prepared as a suggestion. Each 
group of peasants which joins is perfect- 
ly free to accept this constitution and set 
of demands, as drawn up. by the Con- 
gress, or to substitute anything in their 
place, as they desire. 

This mild program becamie public dur- 
ing the short_period of the freedom of 
the press, when the revolutionary papers 
were calling on the people to arm them- 
selves against the autocracy, and were 
wildly preaching bloodshed and revolt. 
The Government immediately _recog- 
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nized the danger with which this organ- 
ization threatened it. For the Govern- 
ment relies mainly on the support of the 
rural communities, and it knows that this 
support depends on the ignorance and 
isolation of the peasants, so any move- 
ment which might unite them is a men- 
ace. Realizing this, they attacked the 
union savagely and relentlessly, and 
within a week of the publication of the 
Czar’s manifesto, which promised lib- 
erty of assembly and organization, the 
whole central bureau of six men were 
arrested. Kurneen, who was thought to 
be dying of consumption, was released 
on condition that he stay in his house 
and sever all connections with the union. 
His comrades are now afraid to com- 
municate with him— even to send him 
greetings—for fear that it will result in 
his rearrest. 

The arrest of the original bureau did 
not seriously cripple the work of the 
union. Another was immediately found 
to take its place. At first the members 
had an office in the Technological Insti- 
tute, but this was raided by the police 
and much of their literature confiscated ; 
and now the organization is entirely 
“conspirative.” All the meetings are 
held in the strictest secrecy and the 
printing done “underground.” 

The work has, of course, been inter- 
fered with by the railroad and postal 
strikes. I asked the secretary how many 
peasants were enrolled in the union. He 
said that it was impossible to tell definite- 
ly, as the postal strike was not over, and 


he had no doubt that many hundreds of- 


letters were waiting to be ‘delivered to 
them, but from the returns that they had 
already received he estimated that there 
were about one million members. Some 
of the peasants had accepted the printed 
form which had been sent them, and had 
added their names to it, just as it stood. 
Others had drawn up demands of their 
own. The letters from the Volga Val- 
lay, for instance, generally added to 
the demands for more land and 
universal suffrage a demand for 
free rights to fish. But there was 
a striking similarity among them all. 
Coming from districts separated by thou- 
sands of miles, and from peasants of dif- 
ferent ethnic stock, the demands were 
always fundamentally the same — crude 


and unpolished declarations of the rights 
of man. Many of these documents were 
quaint in their wording, and they were 
generally accompanied by curious letters 
from the organizer, frequently the only 
man in the village who could write. 

“We have taken this writing to the 
Natchalnik (Government official) and 
he told us not to send it, but we have de- 
cided to do it anyhow,” said one letter. 
The spontaneity of the movement is 
shown by another letter, which read: “I 
have never seen any one from the union, 
but I read in the Sviet that there is such 
a union, and as-I thought it would be a 
good thing I called the elders of the vil- 
lage together and we all want to join. 
Please write and tell me what it is.” 

The Sviet is bitterly reactionary and 
would not have spoken of the union 
without savagely attacking it. A letter 
of great interest came from a village 
priest in the province of Novgorod. He 
had heard of the union and started to 
work to organize the peasants in the 
neighboring villages. His work attract- 
ed the attention of the police and he was 
arrested. The news scattered thru the 
district, and in the middle of the night 
he was awakened by a howling mob of 
five hundred peasants who had come to 
release him. The jailer was frightened 
and allowed him to stand upon a table 
and talk to the peasants thru a window. 
He says that it was necessary for him to 
talk to them for two hours before they 
would go home to their beds, and he ends 
his letter asking for advice as to how he 
shall act, for his trial was to take place 
in a few days and he was afraid that 
many of the peasants would be killed in 
their efforts to liberate him. 

In this secret meeting of the Central 
Bureau in Moscow were types of the dif- 
ferent elements making up the power of 
this great union. Here was a dramatist 
whose plays have been produced in 
America; here a man well known in in- 
ternational scientific circles for the 
ethnographical researches he made dur- 
ing his exile to Northern Siberia. Others 
were peasants of the type of Kurneen, 
men who had overcome all the obstruc- 
tions with which the Government op- 
poses any effort to rise from one class 
to another. 

The women were all “intellectuals” ; 
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and most of them had traveled exten- 
sively in Western Europe. All of them 
were inspired by the one idea that the 
future of Russia depends on the peas- 
antry. For they make up eighty per 
cent. of the population, and in the de- 
mocfacy, which cannot long be post- 
poned, the fate of the nation will be in 
their hands. 

At last this Moscow committee began 
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growing organization. From all over 
the Empire, from the Black Sea to the 
sparsely settled country of the North, 
from the Baltic Provinces to the most 
distant districts of Siberia, peasants are 
writing to be enrolled. Its founders 
have great hopes for it, and tho all these 
may not be fulfilled, it is certain that in 
giving the peasants a means for a co- 
ordinated and coherent expression of 














Bureau of the All-Russian Peasant Union, Moscow, after a police 
raid. For a few weeks during the so-called days of freedom im- 


mediately following the Manifesto of October 
had its office in the Imperial Technological Societ 
Following this raid they had to 


work openly. | 
spirative” again. 


to disperse. It was a long process, for 
it was necessary to leave by ones or 
twos to avoid observation. The peasant 
caps were pulled down over scholars’ 
faces; an isvostchik’s coat covered the 
dramatist; the “intellectual” put on her 
shawl and swung her tray of bread to 
her head; the bandages were again 
drawn over faces; and the committee 
began to fade away. 

It is impossible to forecast the part 
to be played by this gigantic and rapidly 
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their wants, it will do more than any- 
thing else to prevent these famine- 
stricken and cruelly oppressed people 
from breaking out in aimless and result 
less jacqueries. Its aim is to produce a 
conscious change of social status. One 
of the letters received by the bureau be- 
gan: “We, citizens (formerly peasants) 
of the village of ”’ The Peasants’ 
Union intends to write: “We, citizens 
(formerly peasants) of all the villages of 


all the Russias.” 
St. Pererspurc, Russia, 
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Literature 


Three Books on Walt Whitman 


THERE is a class of newspapers and 
magazines which do not circulate among 
normally good or normally bad people, 
but they are read by those who are 
abnormal one way or the other. They 
are the freak products of freakish brains, 
incoherent, iconoclastic, sub rosa calls to 
the wild, the native, the unmoral in re- 
volting human nature. Walt Whitman 
appears to be the tutelary deity of this 
kind of journalism, a fact which indicates 
the reason why some people see ‘so little 
about him in the journals and magazines 
prepared for them. Too many social 
buccaneers have nailed his mottoes to 
their mastheads, too many unsexed 
women have flung themselves into the 
arms of his poetry and written about it 


s as if they had discovered a new sacred 


song of Solomon. Always a startling 
figure in American literature, these 
bizarre associations have made it in- 
creasingly difficult to present the man or 
his work sympathetically to a larger, 
saner Class of readers. But this is what 
Traubel, Carpenter and Symonds have ac- 
complished in their books on Whitman. 
Traubel’s book’ is Whitman, biographical 
in the same spirit that “Leaves of Grass” 
was his biography writ large in. loose, 
bellowing poetic measures. No man ever 
succeeded more happily in getting a per- 
sonality between covers. He is Boswell 
and Froude in one. He has not “pretti- 
fied” Whitman, but he presents him as he 
is in his actual relation to men and 
things. No man is always in a fit mood 
to go down to history, but whatever 
Whitman’s mood was, he went down in 
it to history if Traubel was there to catch 
it His Boswell instinct consists in 
claiming admiration for everything, even 
for that quality in Whitman which Car- 
penter calls his “cussedness.” 

Whitman touched hands and lips with 
all life like a lover, and this brought him 
really or intellectually in contact with 
most of the great men and the great 
movements of his times. These are the 
topics. of conversations which Traubel 
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transcribes. They pass in magnificent 
review, page after page, tagged forever 
with illuminating comments which the 
utter freshness, fearlessness and abandon 
of Whitman’s mind enabled him to make. 
He was a political economist who would 
abolish politics and politicians. He 
thought more highly of Ingersoll than of 
Gladstone, and he was particularly free in 
his views about literary people. But if 
there was anything which Whitman pre- 
ferred to another, it was not to agree 
with the other fellows. That is why he 
raised up so many followers; he would 
not follow. A very large class of peo- 
ple only wait for the chance to go with 
the man who will not go with them. 
Whitman had every coarse man’s aver- 
sion to mere delicacy. There was some- 
thing in him which could not yield to the 
absolutely pure, or to anything that was 
not a bit suggestive of blood passion. He 
was a great prophet who sold out to his 
body and cheated his own soul with a 
lewd-sort of immortality. 

But while Traubel’s face to face like- 
ness of Whitman in all his moods is more 
interesting, Carpenter’s book’ contains a 
more. definite literary appreciation of the 
man and his genius. He sets down the 
eleméntal forces which, combining, made 
Whitman what he was—his gift of lov- 
ing, his prophetic spirit, his “obdurate” 
egotism, his power of “illumination.” He 
regards his poetry as “the most deliber- 
ately daring advance ever made in lit- 
erature.” He shows us Whitman in his 
relation to his own time. He proves him 
set against that which is ordained, form- 
ulated in art, life, religion, society. He 
identifies him with insurgents and rebels 
in all realms—a man who could think 
that “revolution may be the only con- 
servatism.” His contention was for the 
larger order, the ampler movement, a 
wider liberty, a deeper spirit. He tried 
to get back of classes to brotherhood, 
back of literature to life, back of art to 
the feeling which produces art, back of 
thought to the thinker, back of the con- 
ditioned to the unconditioned. His in- 
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coherence comes from the fact that being 
but a man he tried to be the whole thing 
—man, beast, nature-god. And while the 
mind is a great plagiarist of the uni- 
versal, even Whitman’s splendid, unfet- 
tered intelligence could not plagiarize the 
whole of it. 

He was the poet of democracy, and in 
democracy grandeur is always akin to 
vulgarity. Therefore it suited Whit- 
man’s genius. 

“I send my barbaric yawp over the 
roofs of the world!” he exclaimed in a 
democratic frenzy of poetic emotion, and 
there is a harsh, raucous, challenging note 
in it, an insolence that fans its wings 
against the stars. 
foreign to our sense of things, because it 
does not measure with what we are, but 
with what we are to be. 

The trouble with Whitman was that 
he did not have the right scriptures for 
liberty. Once he attained it, even men- 
tally, he was simply the primitive moose- 
man, bellowing for an animal mate. He 
lacked a certain kind of judgment, the 
kind that is founded upon decency. Whit- 
man despised decency. It did not fit in 


with a single-idea he had of life. “Why 
shouldn’t we just let go—let life do its 
damnedest ; take every obstacle out of the 


way and let it go? Why should being 
thought foolish or unreasonable or coarse 
hold us back?” He thought it was right 
to place even a greater emphasis upon 
what makes for brutal beauty in life than 
upon those higher manifestations of 
mind and spirit. Now a prophet must be 
decent or he becomes more particularly 
the prophet of the indecent. That is 
Whitman’s present predicament, a dead 
seer who lives in the hearts of the wrong 
kind of people. No man had larger 
hopes of happiness, but he cries them to 
the world like a bandit lover to his mis- 
tress. He sings his hymns to a bac- 
chanalian tune. He shows the satyr 
hoof while he foretells of the new heaven 
and the new earth. He comes up with 
the very god of things upon terms of 
scandalous equality. We are still too 
provincially remote from Heaven not to 
resent such irreverence. And the result 
is that Whitman’s followers are not as a 
rule creditable to him. A distinction 
must be made here, of course, between his 
admirers like Burroughs and Symonds, 
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who recognized his greatness without be. 
coming his wunderstudies. His real 
disciples do not vindicate his audacity, 
They are usually incoordinate men and 
women, or weaklings, cranks and _ sex. 
insane people who take his nobler meas- 
ures to express their own senile thoughts, 
No little pennyworth man can, become a 
follower of Whitman without being a 
cheaper charlatan by the experiment, 
And the more valuable kind are not 9 
likely to risk the dreadful adventure. 

It is easy to understand that to a man 
like John Addington Symonds, classic- 
ally educated, brought up in a narrow 
and conventional circle and condemned 
by poor health to a cloistered life, Whit- 
man should have come like a breath of 
fresh air from the prairies. He says that 
when in a Cambridge college Frederic 
Myers first read to him aloud a poem 
from the “Leaves of Grass”: “I can well 
remember the effect of his sonorous voice 
rolling out sentence after sentence, send- 
ing electric thrills thru the very marrow 
of my mind.” His absorption of the 
Greek spirit thru its literature had pre- 
pared him to tolerate, if not to approve, 
of that feature of Whitman which is most 
offensive to the general reader. He felt 
that Whitman had saved him from br. 
coming an academical prig and given him 
a wider faith in man, so in 1893, shortly 
after Whitman’s death, he took some 
days from the few remaining to him to 
put upon paper his eloquent tribute of 
gratitude and admiration.’ 

ed 


Some Points on Eating and 
Etiquet 


Ever since our prehistoric ancestor 
stumbled upon the revolutionary discov- 
ery that cooked flesh is more palatable 
than raw, the world has bestowed a 
ever-increasing amount of thought and 
care upon the selection and preparation 
of its food. Poets, philosophers, artists 
and novelists have found inspiration 4 
well as sustenance in the pleasures of the 
table; and if some esthetic souls ar 
shocked at such evidence of inherent 
grossness let them find justification for tt 
in Owen Meredith’s unanswerable query: 


“Where is the man who can live without 
dining ?” 
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LITERATURE 


The close association of good litera- 
ture and good food is responsible for an 
interesting little volume entitled Books 
and My Food." The recipes contained in 
the book have been suggested, the pref- 
ace informs us, by quotations chiefly 
from English novelists and poets; and 
apparently the aim of the compilers has 
been rather to enlighten the American 
understanding as to the composition of 
certain dishes made famous by English 
writers than to supply suggestions for 
“human nature’s daily food.” On the 
whole, the object has been attained; but 
now and again an exception must be 
taken to the compiler’s accuracy, as, for 
example, when the reader is assured that 
“the lard cake of old England is the crul- 
ler of New England.” As a matter of 
fact, it is a delicacy of a very different 
order—as any one can attest who has 
been privileged to enjoy the delectable 
“lardy cake” of the southern counties. 
This is a “really and truly” cake, as the 
children say—tho it more nearly resem- 
bles a superfine puff paste in its trick of 
melting in the mouth. Moreover, it is 
baked in the oven—a brick oven, nearly 
always—and is not cooked in boiling lard, 
as crullers invariable are. 

The troubled housewife whose daily 
stumbling-block is the noontide luncheon 
will find a handy help in Everyday 
Luncheons.” It contains a complete 
luncheon menu—not an impossible one, 
either—for every day in the year, and, 
in addition to a great number of other 
useful hints, offers suggestions for the 
making of*one hundred sandwich fillings. 

The enjoyment of a meal is so depend- 
ent upon good service and good manners 
that it is difficult to perceive how the ab- 
sence of either can be tolerated. The 
Up-to-Date Waitress’ defines good serv- 
ice so clearly and comprehensively that 
it should be in every household. Its use- 
fulness to both mistress and maid is ap- 
preciably enhanced by a number of ex- 
cellent half-tone illustrations. 

As to good manners, if there is any- 
thing concerning this much-talked-of 
subject which is not contained in Correct 
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*Everypay Luncueons. By Olive Green. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. go cents. 
*Tue Up-to-Date Waitress. By Janet McKenzie 
Hill. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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Social Usage,’ by eighteen authors, the 
reviewer would like to know what it is. 
The aspirant for social success will here 
find exact rules for every possible phase 
of his or her career, not excluding the 
christening and funeral. Occasionally, 
it is true, a suggestion is somewhat am- 
biguously worded—as, for instance: “It 
is the rule to dip from one’s self when 
eating soup from a plate.” But perhaps 
this is hypercriticism. 

In regard to the language of flowers, 
however—to an explanation of which 
several pages are devoted—one would 
like to ask if it can be possible that, in 
these prosaic days, there are people who 
adopt this roundabout method of making 
their sentiments known? 


Js 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


CONSIDERABLY later than it had been 
expected, but still in time to be classed 
as one of the year’s most important 
books dealing with the subject of music 
and to be welcomed gladly by music 
lovers, comes the second volume of the 
new Grove’s Dictionary.* It covers the 
letters from F to L, inclusive, and, like 
the first volume, which was reviewed in 
THE INDEPENDENT last year, is a big im- 
provement over the original issue of this 
monumental work a quarter of-a century 
ago. The revision has been thoro and 
scholarly. Whereas in the original edi- 
tion the year 1450 A. D. was chosen as 
marking the beginning of modern music 
and nothing before that date was ad- 
mitted, the volume before us contains an 
excellent article on Greek music. A 
shorter one on Japanese music is also 
good. 

Among these technical articles the 
most important is one on “Instrumenta- 
tion” (in place of the inadequate treat- 
ment of the subject in the old edition un- 
der the heading “Orchestration”) by 
Frederick Corder, who has prepared a 
better summary on this subject than can 
easily be found elsewhere, and has made 
it interesting as well as instructive. He 
is in sympathy with modern progress, 





«Correct Usace. A Course of Instruction in Good 
Form, Style and Deportment. Two volumes. New 
York: New York Society of Self-Culture. 

* Grove’s Dictionary oF Music ANnp MUSICIANS. 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland. (In five volumes.) 
Vol. II. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00, 
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and tho he does not hesitate to rebuke 
those who employ complexity for its own 
sake—to astonish an audience, worry an 
orchestra and hide the weakness of the 
musical structure beneath the dazzling 
surface—he brings his little treatise 
down to the present day by quoting 
from several orchestral scores of Rich- 
ard Strauss, and even mentions the 
“heckelphone” (baritone oboe), invented 
in 1904, and used by Strauss in his latest 
composition. He pronounces the scores 
of Tchaikovsky, whom he considers the 
most brilliant exponent of “the new 
orchestral language,” to be unsurpassed 
for educational purposes, “owing to the 
comparative simplicity of the effects and 
the perfect certainty of their results.” 

A few old-time musicians who were 
overlooked in the first edition, or who 
have been rediscovered by modern re- 
search, are included now; but for the 
most part the new names are those of 
men who have come into prominence in 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. Prac- 
tically all of the German, French, Italian, 
Russian and English composers (whose 
names fall within the section of the 
alphabet covered) are included. Such 
men as Fauré, Edward German, 
Glazounov, Gleason, Gliere, Victor Her- 
bert, d’Indy, Ippolitov Ivanov, Kalin- 
nikov, Konius, Lamend, Loeffler, for in- 
stance, are to be found along with the 
older music makers. But one looks in 
vain for Halvorsen, Jongen, Krug, de 
Lara, Limnander, and such Americans 
as H. F. Gilbert, Goldbeck, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Hadley, Huss, de Koven. Indeed, 
Americans do not receive quite as full 
treatment as might have been asked for 
them legitimately in a book intended just 
as largely for the American as for the 
British market. 


The Italian in America. By Eliot Lord. 
New York: B. F. Buck & Co. $1.50. 
' This book is made up of a series of 
essays on the various phases of Italy’s 
contribution to American development 
and citizenship. The material used by 
the author is gathered from the available 
sources on the subject of immigration 
and the foreign born in the United 
States, and no endeavor is made to dis- 
cover new conditions or present new the- 
ories relative to the immigration prob- 
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lem. The part played by the Italian 
laborer in American industry, agricuiture 
and mining during the last two decades 
is clearly presented. In New York city, 
where the Italian population approaches 
400,000, and the value of their material 
property is estimated to exceed $60,000- 
000, Italians are found in almost all em- 
ployments, both skilled and unskilled. 
As agriculturists in the South and West 
they have been eminently successful, and 
a number of Italian farm ‘colonies are in 
a prosperous condition. In several of 
the Southern States they are devoting 
themselves, with considerable success, to 
cotton raising, thus disproving the popv- 
lar theory that European white labor is 
unable to compete with the negro in this 
occupation. The number of Italian 
immigrants that become tillers of the soil 
in this country, however, is comparative- 
ly small, despite the fact that they are 
largely of the peasant class and hence ac- 
customed to rural life. The bulk of the 
immigrants settle in the large cities, 
where they readily find both employment 
and congenial associates. The evils re- 
sulting from this congestion in large 
cities and the need of more equitable dis- 
tribution of Italian immigrants thruout 
the land, together with their potential 
value as agricultural laborers and truck 
farmers, are topics ably discussed by the 
author. 
4 

Christianity and Socialism. By Washington 

Gladden. New York: Eaton & Mains 

$1.00. 

Dr. Gladden endeavors to define s0- 
cialism fairly, using as his authorities the 
ablest and most widely recognized expo- 
nents of the socialistic theory. He dots 
not regard socialism as an alarming 
peril, nevertheless he does not accept tt 
as a practical scheme of government. 
His own position is the progressive c0- 
ordination of socialism and collectivism, 
tho he favors an extension of the social 
ization of industries, particularly in the 
United States, and especially wider rec- 
ognition of the sentiments of justice and 
fairness which give life to the socialistic 
movement. It were well if all clerical 
pronouncements on social questions wert 
marked by Dr. Gladden’s thoroness of 
information and his earnest sympathy 
with the problems of the men who work. 
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Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes 
to A. D. 14. (Story of the Nations 
Series.) By E. S. Shuckburgh, Lit. D., 
Lecturer in Ancient History in University 
College, London. Pp. xix, 416. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50. 
Half leather, $1.75. 

The displacing of Prof. J. A. Harri- 
son’s rather inadequate and in places flip- 
pant work in the Story of the Nations 
series by a new book is amply justified. 
It will materially strengthen the series. 
This book does not stop with the Mace- 
donian conquest of Greece, but extends 
over the rise of the great kingdoms, 
semi-Hellenized, which .followed Alex- 
ander’s death, and deals with the painful 
events which by successive steps led to 
the suppression of the Greeks. Even the 
Silver Age of Greece passed, and a 
Roman empire, less cruel than the repub- 
lic, but allowing no revival of civic life 
in Greece, came on. Rome flooded all. 
Greece was submerged. While it is with 
a sickening sensation that we see city 
after city in Greece sacked and the bulk 
of its inhabitants slaughtered or sold into 
slavery we must remember that the Ro- 
mans —even Sulla himself — were not 
much more cruel to the Greeks than the 
Greeks were to one another. Spartans 
slaughtered Argives and wiped out Pla- 
taea. Athens butchered the Urelians. And 
these were neighbors and of the same 
kin. The book has two maps and a plan 
of Pylos, sixty-two illustrations, among 
which are sixteen busts or statues of fa- 
mous men, and some of the more striking 
masterpieces of ideal sculpture. Several 
illustrations are poorly reproduced, e. g., 
PP. 31, 43, 47, 103, 223, 245, 279. There 
is much inconsistency in spelling. Greek 
ames are usually Latinized ; but we find 
Pelasgoi, Argeioi, Achaioi and Dauaoi; 
also Polycleitos and Paros on the same 
page with Lysippus. Theseium is 
strange. The maker of the first map, 
p. I, has out-Latinized the Romans and 
used the forms Parus, Melus, Delus, 
Chius, Samus, etc. On the other map 
we find us and os used indiscriminately. 
So far are we from a uniform systcm of 
spelling Greek proper names. Poor mis- 
prints are Aegemitan, 107; to the Sa- 
lamis, 117; Chalicidians, 178, Chos, 185; 
Pirene, 231; Perses, 305; Caunes and 
Adrymitticum, 325. The sketch of the 
history of Greek literature seems inaptly 


tacked on at the end of the book of which 
it is the least satisfactory part. A few 
allusions to the authors and their works 
in their proper setting in the narrative 
would have been much more effective. 
The remark, p. 238, that “Lamia is some 
twenty-five miles north of Thermopyle” 
shows a lack of personal observation. The 
distance is barely ten miles. 


as 


Charlotte Bronté and Her Sisters. By 
Clement K. Shorter. Literary Lives. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.00. 

As Mr. Shorter says, the only life of’ 
Charlotte Bronté .to read is Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s. But he adds, in justification of 
the present venture, for which the pub- 
lishers are probably more responsible 
than he: “Much new material has been 
published since Mrs. Gaskell wrote, and 
this material has not in the interval been 
gathered into one brief narrative.” For 
that task Mr. Shorter is well qualified. 
He has made himself an authority on the 
subject, and it was he who furnished the 
notes to the standard Haworth edition of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life. If this volume, then, 
be taken as represented, as a supple- 
mentary digest of new matter, there is a 
place for it beside the older biography, 
and it will be read with interest and to 
advantage even by those who are thoroly 
familiar with the latter, altho in itself it 
neither possesses nor pretends to those 
qualities which give Mrs. Gaskell’s book 
its position, and to which the Brontés 
themselves are probably indebted in 
some considerable degree for the ro- 
mance investing their names. 


ot 


From a College Window. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The attraction of these essays of Mr. 
Benson’s is due to several causes. In the 
first place, they have to do with life— 
not with this or that profession or indus- 
try or interest, but just life itself more 
or less as it is or seems to be. The point 
of view, to be sure, is that of the edu- 
cated, or, rather, the cultivated, man; 
but the outlook upon life is so direct and 
the language is so plain as to seem guilt- 
less of anything academic or scholastic. 
Indee@, this simplicity of style will be felt, 
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no doubt, as one of their chiefest charms. 
And yet there is in some way about these 
apparently innocent sentences a little air 
of affectation— perhaps because they 
seem unnaturally ingenuous for this time 
of day, when the consciousness of the 
writer must needs partake to some ex- 
tent of the complexity of his civilization. 
Probably it would be too much to call 
this quality artifice; to have a name for 
it, lowever, would be very convenient, 
for it is a persistent characteristic of the 
essays—and surely Mr. Benson will not 
object to the name, art. His art, then, 
reappears in another form and very 
agreeably in a feeling of intimacy that he 
manages somehow to convey, a sense of 
indiscretion, ~s tho he were letting you 
into the possession of his own secrets 
and those of his friends, without giving 
you, after all, very much that you can 
lay hold of. He himself has described 


the effect in the paper on “Conversation.” 
“But at once to stimulate and gratify 
curiosity, and to give a quiet circle the 
sense of being admitted to the inmost 
penetralia of affairs, is a triumph of con- 


versational art.” And to such an im- 
pression his own success is largely due. 


ed 


The Historical Relations of Medicine and 
Surgery to the End of the Sixteenth 
Century. An address delivered at the St. 
Louis Congress in 1904 by T. Clifford All- 
butt, M.A., M.D., Regius Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

There is a very general impression that 
all of the important details of medicine 
and surgery are distinctly modern. Our 
heritage from centuries before the nine- 
teenth in medical practice is supposed to 
be very little. Those with such a view, 
however, will be surprised to find how 
many things of interest and intensely 
practical character Professor Allbutt has 
found in the medicu.e and surgery of 
even so distant a century as the thir- 
teenth. For instance, William of Salicet, 
who taught ‘at Bologna, discovered that 
dropsy may be due to a hardening of the 
kidneys, tho this is supposed to be the 
discovery of Richard Bright at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. He 
investigated the causes of the failure of 
h-aling by first intention, the feature of 

Listerism in the later nineteenth century. 
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He emphasized the danger of wounds of 
the neck, and advised his students always 
to suture divided nerves, though these 
are supposed to be details‘ of very mod- 
ern progress in surgery. His disciple, 
Lanfranc, who taught at the University 
of Paris, went even farther than his 
master. He distinguished between ven- 
ous and arterial hemorrhage, and used 
styptics for the control of venous hemor- 
rhage, while he advised digital compres-’ 
sion of a divided artery for an hour, and 
in the case of large vessels suggested the 
ligature. His chapter on injuries of the 
head is a classic in surgery.. He had 
much to say with regard to amputations, 
and the use of ligatures, and the necessity 
for not including the nerve in the liga- 
ture when tying the arteries. This is 
supposed to be quite a recent recom- 
mendation, and no one would think of 
attributing to it an existence of seven 
centuries. Much of Professor Allbutt’s 
little book makes it very clear that the 
university training of the later Middle 
Ages—in medicine, at least—did not dif- 
fer much from our modern education, 


‘and was quite as direct and practical. 
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Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763. 
The Correspondence of Edmund Pyle, 
D. D., Chaplain in Ordinary to George II, 
with Samuel Kerrich, D. D., Vicar of Der- 
singham, Rector of Wolverton, and Rec- 
tor of West Newton. Annotated and 
Edited by Albert Hartshorne. London 
and New York: John Lane. Pp. viii, 388 
To some extent the Memoirs of a 
Royal Chaplain are distinctly disappoint- 
ing. The title suggests that Dr. Ed- 
mund Pyle was much at Court in the 
days of George II; and any volume 
which would add to our first hand 
knowledge of George II and his Court 
could not fail to be of interest and of 
permanent value.. There is, however, 
very little about the King in Mr. Harts- 
horne’s volume. Dr. Pyle was never 
near enough to the Court to have any 
intimate knowledge of it. His letters to 
Dr. Samuel Kerrich show no such inti- 
mate knowledge ; but they are full of the 
huckstering over clerical patronage 
which was so characteristic of the 
Church of England in the middle 
Georgian period of its history. Thest 
letters are not pleasant reading. They 
must be far otherwise to English pee 
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ple, who are deeply attached to the 
Church, and who endorse the claim of 
its bishops and priests as to apostolic 
succession. As part of the history of the 
Church of England in what were per- 
haps its most degenerate days these let- 
ters have an obvious value. But all 
readers who are not special students of 
English ecclesiastical and political his- 
tory in the eighteenth century should 
follow a reading of the Pyle-Kerrich 
correspondence with a careful perusal of 
the “Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton,” reviewed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT about a year ago. Better than 
any other volumes of clerical letters and 
reminiscences that have yet been pub- 
lished, the Pyle-Kerrich correspondence 
and the “Letters” of the late Bishop 
Creighton mark the enormous distance 
on the road to more wholesome and love- 
ly conditions which the Established 
Church traveled between the early years 
of the reign of George III and the end 
of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
a“ 

The Silver Age of the Greek World. By 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy. Chicago, the Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 485 pp, 8vo, 
cloth. $3. 


Professor Mahaffy’s “Greek World 


Under Roman Sway,” now out of print, 


here reappears under a new name, “in a 
maturer and better form, and with much 
new material added.” No one has ever 
caught Mahaffy writing anything dull. 
In spite of dealing with a declining and 
disintegrating civilization, he holds us 
fast with his apt parallels from modern 
life. The golden age of Hellas is gone. 
From Alexander’s conquests resulted 
great monarchies; but the Greek cities, 
the old homes of Greek life and culture, 
has suffered decay. Half Hellenized 
potentates still toadied to Athens and 
helped to adorn it. But still darker days 
came. The organized power of Rome 
shut down like a pall. The tax-gatherer 
was everywhere. The poor lapsed into 
absolute slavery. But even now, under 
the republic, Greeks thrived as teachers 
at Rome, since men of rank felt that they 
must have culture. Some even made the 
journey to Greece. The Roman litera- 
ture that sprung up in the second and 
first centuries B. C. was inspired by 
Greeks. But this was an age of silver 
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and not of gold. Two figures in this age 
—Cicero, so proud of his acquired Greek 
culture, and Plutarch, the last repre- 
sentative of the native Greek culture— 
have a lasting interest. Cicero is here 
seen as a trimmer, “who, like most men 
of great intellect and weak character, try 
to act as mediator between extreme men 
on both sides.” It was Cicero to whom 
the retort was made in the theater, “It is 
odd that you should be squeezed, seeing 
that you generally sit on two stools.” A 
trimmer in politics, he suffered disgrace 
and death; but as a mediator in letters 
he earned lasting fame and favor. “He 
was the first to appreciate and translate 
Greek thought of the highest kind.” His 
prose became a rival of the best Greek 
prose. In his long residence in Greece 
he showed no enthusiasm over that mag- 
nificent land, its cities and its art. Phil- 
osophy was all in all to him. The one 
character, charming above all others of 
the period, is sweet old garrulous Plu- 
tarch, “the last of the Greeks,” a man of 
the better life, whom neither Athens nor 


- Rome could draw away from his native 


Cheronea. He “would not make that 
small town smaller by leaving it.” A 
very good résumé of his voluminous 
works, touching on thousands of topics, 
trivial and important, is not the least in- 
teresting feature of this book, and Plu- 
tarch is the true representative of the 
Silver Age. 
& 


The Taxation of the Liquo- Trade. By 
Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. 
Vol. I. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.25. 

In previous works the authors have 
jointly treated of the social and politica! 
aspects of the liquor traffic, but in the 
present volume, in which the taxation of 
the publican is treated, the fiscal aspect 
of the problem is dealt with almost ex- 
clusively. The work is intended as 2 
part of a comprehensive study of the tax- 
ation of the liquor trade, which is de- 
signed to include a historical and detailed 
examination of the liquor license duties 
and the beer and spirit duties. The data 
is not confined to Great Britain. In fact, 
the authors, by comparing the taxation 
of publicans in American States and 
cities with similar taxation in England 
show conclusively that the latter is not 
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only inadequate but anomalous. The 
average rate of license taxation in 122 
towns of the United States having a pop- 
ulation exceeding 30,000 is $835, as 
against an average of $175 charged in 
similar towns in Great Britain. If the 
comparison be made with particular 
States or certain geographical divisions, 
the difference in the standards of license 
taxation is even more pronounced; the 
average license duty in twenty-one New 
England cities, for example, being ten 
times the average rate of license duty in 
similar cities in the United Kingdom. 
Naturally, the revenue received from the 
taxation of the retail liquor traffic is much 
greater in this country than in Great 
Britain. In the 164 British towns having 
a population of 30,000 and upward, the 
proceeds from this source is approximate- 
ly $4,080,000, whereas in the 122 Ameri- 
can towns of the same‘size it is $36,975,- 
000, or more than nine times as much. 
The authors emphasize the necessity of 
higher taxation of the retail liquor trade 
in Great Britain both upon fiscal and so- 
cial grounds. The policy of limiting the 
number of public-houses for the retailing 
of liquor by the action of the community 
has resulted in creating a monopoly of 
the liquor traffic, and has increased enor- 
mously license values without a similar 
increase in the scale of taxation. The 
number of retail liquor places in Great 
Britain is less today than in 1880, tho the 
quantity of liquor sold is much greater. 
The authors hold that a high license, reg- 
ulated according to the amount of busi- 
ness done; is a far better check to ex- 
cesive drinking than an arbitrary limita- 
tion of the number of restaurants and 
drinking places. Excellent tables and 
diagrams thruout the book illustrate 
clearly the arguments presented by the 
authors. 
a 


Somerset House: Past and Present. By 
Raymond Needham and Alexander Web- 
ster. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 


pany. 344 pp. $3.50. 

The Somerset House, which occupies 
most of the pages in the scholarly and 
exceptionally interesting work of Messrs. 
Needham and Webster, is not the Som- 
erset House that is so familiar to Ameri- 
can visitors to London. The building 
about which most of the historic tradi- 


tions centered is not the comparatively 
modern structure which fronts on the 
Strand, about midway between Surrey 
and Wellington streets; not the magnifi- 
cent building which is seen to such ad- 
vantage from Waterloo Bridge or the 
Thames embankment. The history of 
Somerset House of today—the center of 
the fiscal organization of Great Britain— 
is recounted with much detail by Messrs, 
Needham and Webster—all of it well told 
and all of it interesting. But it is the 
earlier Somerset House—that which was 
built by the Protector of Edward VI., 
and which survived until the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century—that occupies 
most of the book, and gives it its peculiar 
charm. And it has this charm to a re- 
markable degree—a charm which is ex- 
celled by few even of the best standard 
works on the historic buildings and 
topography of London. The Protector 
did not live tc complete Somerset House. 
Somerset and his head parted company 
on Tower Hill, in 1552, quite a little 
time before Somerset House was out of 
the builders’ hands. Still Somerset had 
taken infinite pleasure in raising what in 
the middle years of the sixteenth century 
was the finest domestic edifice in Eng- 
land; so much pleasure that John Knox 
declared to Somerset’s reproach that he 
preferred watching the masons to hear- 
ing sermons. Much of the land covered 
by Somerset House, even many of the 
stones of which it was built, had come 
into Somerset’s possession when the mon- 
asteries were dissolved; and after the 
Protector’s execution, Somerset House 
became the property of the Crown. 
Queen Elizabeth was the first regal 
owner of Somerset House, and she used 
it much as her London home when she 
was still only a Princess. Later on it 
became the dower-house of the consorts 
of the English kings, and was so re- 
garded from the reign of James I. to that 
of George III. Then, about 1761, what 
is now Buckingham Palace became the 
Queen’s House—the “Queen’s House” 
of George III.’s voluminous correspond- 
ence—and with this change Somerset 
House ceased to be closely associated 
with royalty, except so far as the collec- 
tion of the King’s taxes is concerned. 
It was the scene of much that was im- 
portant in the political, religious, and 
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social history of England from the days 
of Mary to the Revolution of 1688; and 
altho Messrs. Needham and Webster 
have not undertaken to rewrite the his- 
tory of Engiand during these hundred 
and thirty years, they have interwoven 
into their history of Somerset House 
much that is new, or rather much that 
has never found its way into the pages 
of the standard English histories. 
& 
The Four Million. By O. Henry. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Company. $1. 
The Four Million is the felicitously 
named collection of short stories by O. 
Henry concerning the people of New 
York. The author thinks that no cold 
“Four Hundred” should limit our inter- 
est, as there are at least four million peo- 
ple in the metropolis who are worth 
writing about. And as there are only 
twenty-five stories in this book, he will 
have material for many days to come. A 
bit of work like “The Unfinished Story” 
is of more value than many long and 
labored books upon social conditions, 
and there are other stories in the vol- 
ume, pathetic, humorous and human, 
which widen our sympathies until thes 
take in the joys and sorrows of the four 


million who are living the real history of - 


New York. 
x 7 


Pebbles 


I THINK I'll have to tell about 
That funny dream of mine; 
I thought I was a centipede, 
And tried to get a shine. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Mice are supposed to send the female sex 
into hysterics, but here is a case of rats. A 
Boston shoe store recently received the follow- 
ing hysterical letter from a certain miss by her 
attorney . 

“GENTLEMEN—T ake notice that on the after- 
noon of April 4 last I received severe physical 
injuries from there having become secreted on 
my person from your store a large rat, which 
escaped from a cat in your store while I was 
trying on shoes there, and hid on my person 
unknown to me. Said occurrence and acci- 
dent was caused bv the negligence of the 
clerks, agents or servants in your store. I 
clam damages for the injuries received.”— 
The Standard. 


SINCE '4,755,801,600 barleycorns reach around 
the world, and the average egg is seven barley- 
corns long; and since, according to Uncle Sam, 


there were produced last year in the United 
States eggs sufficient when placed end to end 
to reach around the world fourteen times and 
still have 328,396,800 eggs to spare; now, sup- 
pose that the entire number of eggs were made 
into an omelet soufflé, proportionate to an 
omelet of six eggs made in the shape of .a 
frustum of a cone—size before baking, hight, 
five inches; diameter of lower base, seven 
inches, and one inch at upper base (top of 
chimney). What would be the hight of such 
an omelet (before baking) and what would be 
the diameter of its base?—The Stewards’ Bul- 


_letin. 


RULES IN CASES OF EMERGENCY. 


In going down a fire-escape never precede 
a lady. 

In case of fire leap from the nearest win- 
dow and turn to the left. 

In drowning do not speak. Talking to one’s 
self is always bad form; but in this emer- 
gency it would also be extremely silly. 

In falling from the back of a runaway 
horse always aim to let the left shoulder hit 
the ground first, as it is far better to break 
one’s arm than to fracture one’s skull. 

If a heavy plate-glass window falls upon 
you some cold winter morning do not scream, 
as you might, in opening your mouth, catch 
tonsilitis—to say nothing of several large 
pieces of glass. 

If you happen to be in a theater when the 
cry of “Fire!” is raised, sit perfectly still. 
Of course no one ever does this, but it is 
just as well to bear the rule in mind. Au- 
thorities differ as to whether it is better to be 
trampled to death or burned alive —Judge. 


POEMS YOU OUGHTN’T TO KNOW—NO. 23. 


THERE was a lovely, gentle youth, 
Who, sorry to relate. 

Was cursed with a terrible, 
Gadzooks! an awful fate; 


For all his body measurements 
Were made peculiarly, 

And every single thing he wore 
Was just size 23. 


His height was 5 ft. 23, 

His shoes likewise skiddoo, 
His tailor always said to him, 
“Just 23 for you.” 


His birthday was the twenty-third, 
2-3 the telephone; 

Of cousins there were 23 

(The twenty-third was Joan). 


His bills amounted to skiddoo, 
He worried terribly, 

He only slept one hour per day, 
And that left twenty-three. 


* At 23 years of age he died 
(’T was not for lack of food); 
They sadly said he passed away, 
But really he skiddooed. 


—Harvard Lampoon. 
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To the Readers of ‘“‘ The Search- 
Light” 

With this issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT the thousands of subscribers 
of The Search-Light move over in a 
solid body to swell the ranks of the army 
of INDEPENDENT readers. At this mo- 
ment of the transfer of the loyalty of 
The Search-Light readers to the new, 
yet older, periodical, I wish on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself to say a word 
of farewell to our friends and to ex- 
press our grateful recognition of their 
constant kindly encouragement, enthu- 
siastic support and inspiring words of 
appreciation. 

When the first issue of The Search- 
Light appeared on January 7th, 1906, 
the plans for a condensed weekly, on 
novel lines, covering the news and 
progress of the world, had been care- 
fully matured. As a nucleus for devel- 


opment The Week’s Progress, formerly 
P g 1 


The Great Round World, was pur- 
chased. The new weekly had behind it 
a new idea; it was to represent a clear- 
ing-house of the activities of the world. 
Material from the newspapers, maga- 
zines and reviews of the world was cut, 
collected and classified under sixty sep- 
arate departments, sweeping the circle 
of human thought and interest. Of 
these departments ten carrying the news 
appeared in each issue, the others cov- 
ering the world’s progress were pub- 
lished whenever the accumulated mate- 
rial made it seem desirable. With the 
reports from a dozen to fifty different 
“sources on a single topic, the department 
editors fused the vital elements of all 
into a singly short article. The largest 
collection of classified clippings and pic- 
tures in the world, forming The Search- 
Light's unique information library, en- 
abled the editors to give the origin, early 
history and development of important 
movements or of events forgotten or un- 
known by general readers. A careful 
follow-up system gave from week to 
week the new developments on any im- 
portant topic until the subject had been 
finally terminated and _ the interest 
ceased. A novel continuous index en- 
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abled the reader to find at any momen 
any item that had ever appeared in the 
pages of The Search-Light. The aim 
of the projectors to make the paper not 
only a condensed weekly, but a continu- 
ous supplement to all cyclopedias, met 
with quick recognition, but it was found 
impossible with the limited capital at the 
command of the projectors. to give the 
paper that broad general publicity that 
was necessary to reach the turning point 
that means crossing the Rubicon of suc- 
cess. 


It was then deemed advisable to com- 
bine The Search-Light circulation with 
that of some firmly established publica- 
tion along the same general lines, and 
THE INDEPENDENT was selected as the 
one most in harmony with the spirit of 
The Search-Light as a news weekly, 
with its condensed “Survey of the 
World” and its splendid articles by the 


. world’s authorities on vital topics of 


contemporary interest. In this merger, 
to use the term of “frenzied finance,” 
THE INDEPENDENT takes over the sub- 
scription list of The Search-Light, and 
will fill all subscriptions for the unex- 
pired term. 

THE INDEPENDENT, established in 
1848, has, in its long and honored career 
of nearly sixty years, stood in the front 
rank of the virile, vital weeklies of the 
nation. It has ever been keen, alert, 
progressive, in constant harmony with 
the best thought of the times. It has 
justified its name by its broad-gauge 
policy, its wide sympathy and its firm 
stand on the square issue of right on the 
great questions of the times. In the 
parting with our old subscribers and 
friends it is with genuine pleasure that 
we feel they are committed to the kindly 
care of so able a weekly as THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


Changing from one periodical to an- 
other is much like moving into a new 
house; it takes a little time to grow ac- 
customed to the new atmosphere and to 
fit cosily into the new surroundings ; but 
we feel confident that a very short fa- 
miliarity with THE INDEPENDENT will 
win for it, from our readers, the same 
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loyalty, enthusiasm and appreciation 
with which they honored The Search- 
Light. 
WILLIAM Guonce Jordan, 
Editor The Search-Light. 


er) 
To Our New Readers 


THE INDEPENDENT welcomes its new 
readers. It desires their approval and 
continued support. We have known 
and valued - The Search-Light under 
that name and under its previous des- 
ignation as The Great Round World. 
Both names implied its aim, to gather 
the current events of the week in vari- 
ous departments of interest. THE INDE- 
PENDENT also carefully studies and 
records the same wide field in its “Sur- 
vey of the World” and in its other de- 
partments; and it is our hope that our 
new readers will miss but little and will 
gain much by the exchange. 

To those of them who have not been 
familiar with THe INDEPENDENT we 
will say that it is an established journal, 


which has had much influence and suc-. - 


cess in its career of nearly sixty years. 
Seven years ago it took the more con- 
venient form of a magazine, after suc- 


cessive enlargements had made the 
newspaper form unwieldy. Its first 
pages are given to the “Survey of the 
World,” both home and foreign, and 
this department is particularly in line 
with the character of The Search-Light. 
Equally its popular illustrated articles 
are to be compared with those in The 
Search-Light. Our new readers will 
not be sorry to find an additional feature 
in our contributed articles, which we 
seek from the most capable and distin- 
guished writers, and which cover an im- 
mense variety of serious and lighter sub- 
jects. It is our aim to provide instruc- 
tion, even more than entertainmer*t, to 
our readers, and we believe this feature 
will be appreciated and approved. 
Equally our new readers will find that 
our editorial departments, in which we 
include the careful review of all im- 
portant new books, are full of instruc- 
tion and inspiration. We propose to be 
in full advance with new thought and 
knowledge. THE INDEPENDENT avoids 
no question that interests the people, 
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and it is its aim to express well consid- 
ered opinions on as many public topics 
as possible. There was a time when 
THE INDEPENDENT was a definitely re- 
ligious journal; but of late years it has 
ceased to be such; and it now covers all 
fields of public interest, recording all that 
has value, discussing all, and seeking to 
heip the right cause and evolve the truth 
in every way in our power. 

Thus we give our warmest welcome 
to our new readers, assuring them that 
we will do what we can for their pleas- 
ure and profit, and — that what- 
ever they may miss will more than 
made up. We thank Mr. Jordan, late 
editor of The Search-Light, for his kind 
introduction of THE INDEPENDENT to 
his readers, and we accept with confi- 
dence our new responsibility to our new 


friends. 
& 


Mr. Bryan 


One of our contributors says, at the 
end of an article about Mr. Bryan, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue: 


“When he left America he was practically 
ignored. His reception on his return promises: 
to be one of the greatest which the Americar 
=“ have ever given a man in any station 

ife. 


“Why ?” 

It is true that Mr. Bryan was not escort- 
ed to his ship at San Francisco by promi- 
nent citizens and brass bands. But he 
was not ignored by the people of the 
United States. Altho there had not been 
(following the election of 1904) a per- 
ceptible revival of popular interest in 
the average “leading Democrat” of the 
ordinary type, Mr. Bryan held an excep- 
tional position. He had not gone down 
with the wreck. He was not held re- 
sponsible for the overwhelming defeat. 
He was only forty-five years old, and 
people felt that he must still be reckoned 
with. 

Why is he to have a grand reception 
when he lands at New York in the last 
week of August? He has borne himself 
with dignity thruout his long journey. 
An American who has been honored twice 
by the nomination of one of the great 
parties for the Presidency deserves to be 
welcomed heartily by other good Ameri- 
cans when he returns from a tour in 
which he has so creditably represented 
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the American people in many parts of 
the world. It is by Democrats, however, 
that he is to be received, and they wel- 
come him as the foremost candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination 
in 1908. Why are Democrats all over 
the country saying that this twice-defeat- 
ed man must lead them again? 

One reason is that he is much more 
“available,” as the politicians say, than 
any other possible candidate in sight. 
The list is short. Mr. Bryan, a few days 
ago, could find only three of these gen- 
tlemen, “Congressman Hearst, Senator 
Bailey and Governor Folk.” Mr. Hearst 
withdraws, at the same time putting his 
knife into Mr. Bailey. Governor Folk, 
altho a man of force and achievement, 
has somehow failed to find a place in na- 
tional politics. No more “safe and sane” 
candidates of the Judge Parker type are 
wanted. That venture too vividly re- 
calls an electoral vote of 336 to 140, and 
a hostile plurality of 2,541,000 votes. To 
whom shall a vast majority of the party 
turn, if not to Mr. Bryan? : 

Another reason, and the most effective 
one, is that Mr. Bryan distinctly repre- 


sents that popular revolt against lawless 
corporate power and privileged monop- 
oly of which Mr. Roosevelt is the leader. 

A current cartoon pictures Mr. Bryan 
rising from the tomb, naked, and gazing 
with dismay upon an empty suit case, 
from which Mr. Roosevelt has abstracted 


his clothes. “But they don’t fit him,” 
said Mr. Bryan in London last week. 
There Mr. Bryan was in error. They do 
fit Mr. Roosevelt; but they do not fit 
nicely on the Republican party. Here 
we must make a distinction between a 
majority of the party’s political and legis- 
lative leaders or representatives, and a 
majority of the rank and file. _ The lat- 
ter are in sympathy with the President ; 
many of the party leaders are not. 

So far as the leaders in Congress and 
elsewhere are concerned, Mr. Roosevelt 
has taken his party by the collar, and thus 
induced it to accept and support his re- 
form policy. With them, he has been a 
driver, rather than a leader. But a ma- 
jority of the rank and file did not need 
to be driven. Explanation, exposure, and 
a little exhortation were enough for them. 
They are a part of the great mass of 
ordinary American citizens who, whether 
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Republicans or Democrats or partisans 
under any other name, love justice and 
are glad to applaud and assist those who 
enforce it. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s public addresses, his 
suggestion of or demand for important 
reform measures, and his persistent ad- 
vocacy of those measures, have (with the 
aid of much unofficial or official muck- 
raking) created and so stimulated sym- 
pathetic public opinion in his own party 
that the leaders of that party must go 
forward with the work or expose the 
party to the risk of defeat, altho they are 
supported now by that immense plurality, 
and a majority of almost two to one in 
both branches of Congress. 

Democrats, Gold and Silver, who now 
hasten to the support of Mr. Bryan want 
to take the. President at his word. “Un- 
der no circumstances will I be a candi- 
date for or accept another nomination.” 
They hope he intends to retire at the end 
of his term. They very earnestly desire 
that he shall stand aside. When Mr. John 
Sharp Williams says he thinks the Pres- 
ident is “planning to be forced to run 
again,” he knows that such remarks in- 
evitably tend to confirm the President's 
original and expressed determination to 
get out. Mr. Williams has some knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

We do not know what will be done two 
years hence. If the Republican conven- 
tion should be held next week, Mr. 
Roosevelt would be nominated by ac- 
clamation and find much difficulty in 
withdrawing. If he should decline a 
nomination in 1908—and we believe he 
intends to.do so—would the Republican 
nominated to succeed him be regarded 
by the rank and file as a man who would 
surely sustain and promote the reform 
policy with which Mr. Roosevelt is iden- 
tified? Would the masses look upon him 
as a man powerful and persistent enough 
to keep in subjection the anti-reform in- 
fluences which have sometimes been 
potent in the party, and which Mr. 
Roosevelt has overcome? 

If not, then a considerable number of 
those who voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 
1904 might vote for Mr. Bryan. Thev 
would stay with Mr. Roosevelt, but they 
might cut'loose from the man nominated 
to take his place; and of all possible 
Democratic candidates Mr. Bryan (now 
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that silver is a dead issue) would be most 
attractive to men thus changing their al- 
legiance. We have in mind the many 
who would be satisfied with nothing short 
of continued and successful effort along 
the lines of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy con- 
cerning the restraint of wealth and cor- 
porate power. Would the nomination of 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Fairbanks or Mr. Shaw 
have their support at the polls? 

Or could Mr. Bryan get enough of 
them to do him any good? Such ques- 
tions suggest the main reasons for the 
enthusiasm and hopefulness which are to 
characterize the approaching reception 
of Mr. Bryan. Two years will pass be- 
fore the nominating conventions are 
held. It is futile to attempt predictions 
as to what the situation will be or as to 
what will be done. This year’s crops are 
large, and probably our national pros- 
perity will continue for at least a year 
or two. If so, radical opposition move- 
ments will not be assisted by prevailing 
conditions. Again, Mr. Bryan unwisely 
handicaps himself by advertising his loy- 
alty to bi-metalism. And there may be 
a third party, upon a platform more rad- 
ical than his, and possibly drawing to its 
ranks two or more Democrats for every 
one Republican. Mr. Roosevelt has left 
for Mr. Bryan in the field of radicalism 
very little outside of socialism, and into 
socialism he declines to go. 

Whatever shall happen, Mr. Bryan 
for some time to come will be a very in- 
teresting figure in American life. And 
his political future may be shaped by the 
policies and purposes of a more interest- 
ing man of almost the same age, who 
lives in the White House. 


ot 
Improving One’s Neighbors 


ALmost as strong as the passion to 
“do” one’s neighbors is the passion to do 
them good. It has sometimes seemed to 
us provincial Americans that both pas- 
sions are abnormally developed in our 
British cousins. The passion to “do” 
led to a little unpleasantness between 
them and us a century ago, and the pas- 
sion to do good has from time to time 
awakened our resentment since. In fact 
the ostensibly more commendable pas- 
sion now annoys us more than the repre- 
hensible one does, because we think that 
it would be difficult for any of our 


European kindred to “do” us seriously, 
while we still have an uncomfortable 
feeling that when they offer to do us 
good there may be some remnants of 
ground for their arrogance. mg 

Of course we do not believe that they 
could do us good in a moral way. In 
morality we know that “we are the peo- 
ple,” and that virtue shall arrive with us. 
It is in manners, in esthetic appreciation, 
in nice discriminations of things vain 
and worldly that we suspect ourselves of 
immaturity, inadequacy and _ rusticity. 
We wonder if perhaps we do not need 
to be taught, but we don’t love the peo- 
ple that offer to teach us. 

Now, our British cousins, on their 
part, are lacking in a certain fine sensi- 
tiveness. An American might not know 
that he ought not to wear his claw- 
hammer coat to a five o’clock tea, but let 
him once learn that the claw-hammer 
and the dinner gown are immodest by 
daylight, he will shrink from _ too 
brusquely handing on this information 
to his uninstructed neighbor. He has a 
certain capacity for sympathetically feel- 
ing his neighbor’s pain in the educational 
process. Not so our British preceptor. 
He has so long been used to instructing 
“the lower orders” in all matters of 
Church and State, that he unconscious- 
ly assumes that all people in need of in- 
struction belong to “the lower orders,” 
and therefore cannot have feelings to be 
hurt. He goes about his business, there- 
fore, in a prompt, indelicate way that has 
all the merit of a remorseless surgical 
operation. It is ruthless, but effective. 

The International Congress of Archi- 
tects is about to convene in London. 
Among the delegates will be men of 
more or less renown, not only from Ger- 
many, Italy and France, but also from 
Australasia, British North America and 
the United States. These gentlemen, 
altho they know something about art 
and esthetic canons in general, are pre- 
sumably unacquainted with the ways of 
good society. At any rate, it would not 
be well to leave to chance and to them 
any of the essentials of successful social 
functions. The official program of the 
Congress therefore thoughtfully offers 
to the doubtful element the following 
adequate instructions: 


“The attention of foreign members is called 
to the fact. that evening dress is never worn 
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during the daytime in England, but always at 
an evening function. On ceremonious ‘ occa- 
sions, such as the inaugural meeting at the 
Guildhall, a frock coat should be worn.” 

Altho it is naturally unpleasant to have 
to be instructed in such matters in this 
official and explicit way, we hope that 
American delegates to the Congress will 
take it in good part, and will carefully do 
all that is expected of them. They should 
remember that, altho Newport and Lenox 
and the Faubourg San Antoine have cer- 
tain just claims to recognition as centers 
of fairly good social manners, “in Eng- 
land” we look for pre-eminence, and it 
is better to adhere strictly, in all cases of 
doubt, to the usage “in England.” While, 
therefore, it might be permissible to wear 
evening dress at a morning session of the 
Academy, under the shadow of Voltaire’s 
statue on the left bank of the Seine, or at 
the Newport Casino about lunch hour, or 
on the golf links at Lenox after sunrise, 
“in England,” since eyening dress “is 
never worn during the daytime,” ordi- 
nary courtesy requires that architects and 
others, accepting British hospitality of a 
somewhat formal kind, should be pro- 
vided with suitable tweeds and Prince 
Alberts for morning attire. 


Perhaps we are too cosmopolitan and 
not quite as patriotic as we ought to be, 
but we venture to go even further in our 
counsel of humility, and advise our coun- 
trymen to ignore the little smart that they 
can’t help feeling at being included 
among the recipients of this British in- 
struction, and to accept it not only for 
the special occasion for which it is of- 
fered, but for all occasions, including so- 
cial functions on this side of the Atlantic. 
England is socially older than America, 
and her experience carries a certain pre- 
sumption in its favor. If our English 
friends have decided that-it is better never 
to wear evening dress in the daytime, 
may we not lay aside our national pride 
and simply imitate the English example 
in this particular, instead of waiting to 
learn through our own experience some- 
thing that has been adequately demon- 
strated by our seniors and betters? So 
long as England seriously wishes to do 
us good in this respect, why not accept 
her proffered instruction in the spirit in 
which it is given? On the whole, we 
think it would be just as well in America, 
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as in England, never to wear evening 
dress in the daytime. 


as 


Is a Dreyfus Case Possible in 
America? 


For over twelve years the Dreyfus case 
has been the subject of general interes; 
in all countries, and it deserves the atten. 
tion it has received from the public. No: 
because of its fascination as a detective 
story, altho no novel of Conan Doyle or 
Anna Katherine Green equals the narra- 
tive of how this plot was woven and un 
raveled. Nor because of sympathy with 
the victim, for the condemnation of an 
innocent person is unfortunately not so 
rare in any country as to attract world. 
wide attention. But because the Dreyfus 
case affords the best possible material for 
the study of the workings of modern de- 
mocracy in many of its characteristi: 
manifestations. In our national spirit we 
are more like the French than like the 
English, and the Dreyfus case is full of 
“lessons” for us if we would avoid such 
a national crime. 

It must be called “a national crime” 
because the blame of it cannot be thrown 
altogether upon the General Staff and the 
Government. The mob spirit ruled France 
for years, during which for any public 
man to express a belief in the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus was likely to involve 
loss of position, a business boycott, 
social ostracism, destruction of career 
or even danger to life. It was popular 
prejudice, the pre-judging of the people, 
that forced General Mercier to the first 
fatal error that entrained all the rest. Ii 
he had not been pushed by the hounding 
of the press to announce that he was cer- 
tain of the guilt of Dreyfus he would not 
have accepted so uncritically the evidence 
manufactured for him by his subordi- 
nates. Having taken a stand he was 
obliged to carry the prosecution thru, of 
he would have been kicked out of office 
and the rest of the ministry with him. 
When two years later Picquart went t 
his superior officers with the proofs he 
had discovered of the insufficiency of the 
evidence against Dreyfus, he was flatly 
told that it did not matter if Dreyfus 
were innocent ; that it was better that he 
should remain on Deyil’s T=land than that 
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the Government should be discredited in 
the eyes of the world. And the officers 
of the General Staff forged and stole and 
perjured themselves to keep him chained 
to his fever-stricken rock in the ocean, 
not because they hated him, but for the 
honor of the army, because they were 
afraid of. public opinion. 

It was a case such as is familiar to us 
here, of trial by the jury of the whole, 
the people’s court where there is no 
judge, where the rules -of evidence do 
not hold, where the jury is unselected 
and unsworn, where the witnesses are 
heard only by the proxy of their advo- 
cates, the newspapers. In looking back 
over the case one is most struck by the 
contemptible figure cut by the news- 
papers. Of all the tons of printed paper 
that came from the yellow press of 
Paris, there was very little that contains 
anything but nonsense. The papers, 
Jewish or Jesuit, Nationalist or Socialist, 
are seen now to have been but puppets 
worked by the hands of invisible wire- 
pullers. 

Yet it was thru the newspapers that 
the truth came to light. The remedy for 
the evils of publicity is more publicity. 
As soon as a facsimile of the bordereau 
appeared in Le Matin several persons 
recognized that it was in the handwrit- 
ing of Esterhazy, not Dreyfus. It was 
thru the publication of Zola’s “J’accuse”’ 
article that the Government was forced 
to show its hand. Now in this country 
public officials are not so sensitive to op- 
probrium. Jack London, David Graham 
Phillips and Upton Sinclair might “ac- 
cuse” the authorities of all the crimes in 
the decalog and all that have been in- 
vented since the promulgation of that 
code, without having to fly to England to 
escape imprisonment. 

Anti-Semitism, which was the main- 
spring of the Dreyfus persecution, has not 
yet reached in the United States the pitch 
of intensity that it has in Russia, Austria, 
Germany and France. But it exists as a 
subconscious feeling, and shows itself in 
many petty, spiteful ways in large cities, 
where the Jews form a distinct class. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, who is the lead- 
ing and almost the only exponent of 
Anti-Semitism in the English-speaking 
world, gave in THE INDEPENDENT a few 
weeks ago his theory of the causes of the 


feeling against the Jews. We do not in 
the least endorse his semi-justification of 
it, for we regard it as a form of race 
prejudice, which is one of the greatest 
of our national vices. We have shown 
by our maltreatment of the negroes and 
Chinese that we are no better than other 
nations where racial antipathies are con- 
cerned, and if in the future circum- 
stances should cause a clash of interests 
the flame of race hatred might flare as 
fiercely as in Paris or Vienna or even 
Kishenef. ‘ 

Two other important factors in the 
Dreyfus affair, the fight between Church 
and State, and the antagonism between 
the Army and the Government, are hap- 
pily absent in America. The only mili- 
tary case in which the public has taken 
an active interest was the Sampson- 
Schley investigation. An army in a re- 
public always occupies a somewhat 
anomalous position, since the manner of 
life, duties and code of honor of the 
soldier is naturally different from that 
of a citizen. But there is in America no 
such great gulf between the army and 
the people as in France, where the offi- 
cers inherit the traditions and sentiments 
of the extinct monarchy. We do not 
know to what extent our Government: 
follows the European system of interna- 
tional espionage. We hope that we keep 
out of the dirty business as far as pos- 
sible, for its demoralizing influence is 
plainly shown in the Dreyfus case. It 
must have excited amusement or other 
emotions in the German Ambassador to 
see the scraps from his waste paper 
basket laboriously pieced together and 
published in the newspapers, and to hear 
the court discussing the probable mean- 
ing of his secret dispatches written in - 
cipher to his Government, and first sent 
by the telegraph operator “according to 
the official instructions” to the French 
War Office to be copied for future trans- 
lation before being forwarded to Berlin. 
And the reason why General Mercier 
was so zealous to punish Dreyfus in the 
beginning was because the press, the 
people and the politicians were howling 
at him for arbitrarily setting free a Ger- 
man spy, captured on the frontier, He 
could not explain that the man was 
really a French spy masquerading as a 
German spy, 
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What the world has gained thru the 
Dreyfus case are the examples of 
splendid heroism and self-sacrifice for a 
principle. We see the individual defy- 
ing the power of military government. 
We see the man standing against the 
tyranny of the mob. There is Picquart 
sacrificing his career and his liberty to 
save an innocent man. There is Zola, 
gathering to his own breast, like Arnold 
von Winkelried, all the shafts of the 
enemy and falling a victim, that he might 
make way ior liberty. There is Maitre 
Labori, wounded by an assassin and os- 
tracised by his colleagues, pleading for 
Dreyfus before the packed tribunal of 
Rennes. There is Matthew Dreyfus in- 
defatigably working at his twelve-year 
task of finding out first what was the 
evidence used against his brother, and 
then how to refute it. And lastly, there 
is Alfred Dreyfus, stoically enduring 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune and keeping up his faith in ulti- 
mate justice. 

The French show in their justice 
the same sense of artistic symmetry that 
they do in their architecture. Dreyfus 


becomes Major in the crack regiment of 
Paris, and is applauded by the streets 


that hissed him. Picquart becomes 
Brigadier General, with priority over all 
other brigadiers. Both get the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, which was taken 
from Zola when he took up arms against 
the Government. Zola, dying in igno- 
miny, is to be buried in the Pantheon. 
The Municipal Council of Paris names 
a street in honor of Zola; the Municipal 
Council of Mons will erect a monument 
‘to him. The Senate will put in the 
gallery busts of Senators Trarieux and 
Scheurer-Kastner, who championed 
Dreyfus against their own colleagues. 
Nothing but the Story of Esther and 
the Book of Job can equal the Dreyfus 
case in the symmetry of its ending. 


a 
The Chastity of Art 


“At the twentieth year of my age I began 
my ambitious attempt to leave an immortal 
work worthy of the family.” 

So writes Masami Koyano, a Japan- 
ese artist, whose family from time im- 
memorial have been engaged in metal 
sculpture work. For years he kept the 
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plan in mind, and at last the day came 
when he could devote all his time to his 
ambition; for he knew the false lure of 
gold which spoils so many an artist, 
Thus he describes the danger: 


“Unfortunately the architects or artists of 
present days, being inclined more ior Yhe 
earnings than for the sake of art, do not de. 
vote themselves to the ideal spirit and true 
course of art, and therefore they often neg. 
lect the spirit of chastity to the trade, thu; 
failing to give us the extraordinary products 
that were not uncommon in older days.” 


There shows the true chastity of art, 
the lack of which, as we showed in an 
editorial last week, explains the failure 
of architects and artists of real genius. 

But let us continue his story: 


“Finally, after long, frequent struggles and 
bitter experiences, I set my heart on the con- 
struction of the ‘Five Story Tower,’ after 
that of Todaiji, and, at the sixtieth year of 
my age, I isolated myself by removing toa 
solitary country place in the midst of a wild 
forest in the spring of the twenty-second year 
of Meiji (1889) Era. 

“Not only I, but all the members of the 
family as well, devoted themselves to the 
construction of the Pagoda, declining all in- 
tercourses with the outside world. 

“We often had forgotten daily meals, neg- 
lected due rest, necessary sleep, kept all 
the necessary chastity to the ways of true 
architects and finally overcame all difficulties 
and hardships that confronted us from time 
to time. 

“At last the work was finished in the Av 
tumn of thirty-first year of Meiji (1808) Era, 
and the two images of Buddha and the stand; 
had been completed two years later. 

“Hundreds of times we were almost on the 
verge of being overcome by the difficulties 
obstacles and Tiedshios that seemed so mis- 
chievously to hamper us, to say nothing a 
our frequent negligences of our bodies; but 
we remembered the invaluable maxim. 
‘Where there is a will there is a way,’ and 
fought the struggles out bravely, and_suc- 
ceeded in witnessing the final result of ou 
blood and wealth.” 


Now if one wishes to.see as beautiful 
a piece of metal work as the old artists 
ever fabricated, let him go to the Metro- 
politan Museum and study this model in 
gold, silver and bronze of the “Five 
Story Tower,” or Pagoda of Todaiji, a 
Nara, the ancient capital of Japan. It 
is four and a half feet high and weighs 
about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
is lent by Mr. E. H. Harriman, who had 
great difficulty in persuading the artist 
to part with it. 

In no race, among no people, is the 
ideal of perfection quite prostituted 10 
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gain. It is the custom among the large 
Russian Jewish families to save one 
child from trade and make a scholar of 
him. So it is that among the Jews we 
have the paradox of the extreme of ma- 
terialism and the extreme of idealism. 
So we have with us those busy on high 
things, who, like Agassiz, have “no time 
to make. money.” They are the archi- 
tects who will not build gingerbread to 
please a patron. They are the artists 
who will choose their own subjects and 
give infinite time and labor to paint a 
picture or hew a statue that will have 
dateless value. They are the poets who 
work for perfection, not for immediate 
cash with the next issue. They are the 
students who give long years of pre- 
paratory toil, and long years of imme- 
diate study, not that they may earn a 
weekly pittance, but that they may add 
something of value to the knowledge 
and welfare of the world. They are the 
idealists, forgetful of use and profit and 
ease, who search the pole, who cross the 
Dark Continent, who create empires, 
and then grieve that when there is so 
much to do there is so little time to do it 
in; who give their lives to reform, or 
civilization, or casting the searchlight of 
culture and religion into the long night 
of ignorance and wrong ; the men 

“Who fought, and sailed, and ruled and 
loved, and made our world.” 

Of such were Masami Koyano, and 
his father, Kijo Koyano, who taught 
him the chastity of art and began this 
work. And are there not many such 
who keep the ideal spirit, who bow no 
knees to Mammon, the “least erected 
spirit that fell from Heaven,” who keep 
the chaste flame ever burning before the 
secret and sacred altar of their pure aim 
to do what they can worthy and true for 
family, country, humanity and God? 
May no race suicide diminish the house 
of Koyano! i ‘ 


Great and Small Powers in Ar- 
bitration 

THE movement for general treaties 

of arbitration has come to the point 

where it must be steered thru the straits, 

between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
great and small Powers. 


The so-called great Powers of 


Europe have thought highly of them- 
selves and have had a more or less am- 
bitious foreign policy. And it is an in- 
teresting study in national psychology to 
observe the relation between their ex- 
treme sensitiveness on questions of 
honor, their sense of self-importance, 
and their tendency to ignore or trample 
under foot the vital interests of other 
and smaller nations. But this latter 
tendency is disappearing, and this fact 
constitutes the chief hope of early suc- 
cess for the arbitration movement. Self- 
importance and sensitiveness on ques- 
tions of honor are remnants of ambi- 
tious policies of the past, and constitute 
now one of the chief difficulties in going 
forward toward a system of interna- 
tional law. 

This sensitiveness appears in their re- 
fusal thus far to enter into treaties of 
arbitration without reserving the right 
to go to war over questions which affect 
their vital interests, their honor, or their 
political policies; and as no man knows 
what a particular nation may regard as 
affecting its honor or vital interest the 
reservation practically destroys the force 
of the treaty. The so-called small 
Powers, on the other hand, are chiefly 
concerned to find a way of preserving 
their life and preserving peace among 
all nations so that they can prosper thru 
commerce. Consequently they are en- 
tering into treaties of arbitration which 
provide for the judicial determination of 
all international controversies to which 
they are parties. 

Now the United States is like the 
small Powers in its foreign policy, but is 
regarded as one of the great Powers be- 
cause of its territorial bulk and its great 
population. Our chief aim in foreign 
affairs is the preservation of peace and 
the enlargement of our profitable com- 
merce thruout the world. And it was 
confidently expected that we would exe- 
cute treaties of arbitration without 
number when we began the interesting 
work. It was a considerable shock, 
therefore, to the arbitration boat con- 
structed by the Anglo-French statesmen 
when it ran into the United States Sen- 
ate and was sunk. Many people in 
America were amazed, and censured 
rather harshly the Upper House of our 
Congress. Others censured the Presix 
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dent. Few took the trouble to look be- 
neath the surface and find out the real 
trouble so as to correct it. 

The wreck of the Anglo-French treaty 
at Washington proved to be a. blessing 
in disguise, however, for it revealed the 
defects of this treaty, and 
these defects was the first and great step 
toward correcting them. It has resulted 
in the formulation of an arbitration 
treaty free from these defects, which is 
to come before the Interparliamentary 
Conference at- London next week, the 
main features of which first made their 
appearance in our columns. The com- 
mission of eminent statesmen which has 
had it under consideration have made a 
report approving several of the ideas it 
contains, tho they are not well informed 
of American conditions. They have 
thus far failed to give their assent to 
one necessary point, saying that they 
expect American statesmen to find a 
way under, over or around the constitu- 
tional provision, which seems to make it 
impossible for us to accept their views 
on this point. The American delegation 
to the Conference of July 23d will point 
out to them that a clause of the United 
States Constitution which compels 
United States Senators to exercise their 
individual judgment -on the arbitration 
of international disputes cannot be got- 
ten over or under or around. They will 
point out also that Europe’s opinion on 
this point will have to give way before 
the United States can become a party to 
general treaties of arbitration with the 
great Powers. 

Until the great Powers do enter into 
really good and workable treaties with 
each other and with the United States 
there is no chance of substantial de- 
crease in armaments. But we believe 
that a general treaty can and will be 
evolved to which both the great and 
small Powers can adhere and which will 
find favor with both the President and 
Senate of the United States, and which 
will make rapid progress not only pos- 
sible but easy. 


a 
The Carnegie Founda- 
tion, with ten million dol- 
lars, has for its purpose 
to provide retiring pensions for teach- 
ers in colleges of recognized standing 


Colleges of 
Higher Rank 


revealing | 
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who have reached the proper age to re- 
tire after long service. It excludes all 
institutions that fall below a definite 
standard, and all those which have de- 
nominational limitations, and those sup- 
ported and controlled by the State. 
Those admitted in the first report num- 
ber forty-six, and an interesting list it is, 
for it embraces pretty much all of high 
rank except the State universities. The 
alphabetic list begins with Amherst and 
ends with Yale.. We notice six women’s 
colleges, Mount Holyoke, ° Radcliffe, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Wells, of 
which three are in Massachusetts and 
two in New York. There are four tech- 
nological institutions, Case, at Cleve- 
land, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, and the Stevens Institute of 
Hoboken. Only two are in Canada, 
Dalhousie, of Halifax, and McGill, of 
Montreal. Among those shut out ap- 
parently by their denominational char- 
acter we notice Boston University, 
Wesleyan University and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, all Methodist, and Chicago 
University, whose president must be a 
Baptist. But Trinity College, Hartford, is 
admitted, and Lawrence University, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. It pays to drop all de- 
nominational restrictions, even when the 
control remains practically with a de- 
nomination. There are only three col- 
leges in the old South included, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, on the basis 
of entrance requirements to be increased 
next year, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Washington University, St. 
Louis, if Maryland and Missouri can be 
called Southern States. Hardly any- 
thing else could show more clearly the 
educational backwardness of that sec- 
tion. It is remarkable how the Congre- 
gationalists predominate in the history 
of the founding of these forty-six insti- 
tutions. We count eighteen which were 
thus originated and several more in 
which they joined with Presbyterians. 


os 


It is the Republican 
h-, ae convention in North 

Carolina, the same one 
that was addressed by Secretary Taft, 
before which he declared to the people 
of the South that their “Solid South” 
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had destroyed the influence of that sec- 
tion in the councils of the nation, which 
has taken action calling on the Legisla- 
ture to consider the propriety of ex- 
tending the force of- the “grandfather 
clause” until 1920. It ceases to be 
operative in 1908, and after that, under 
the law, illiterates cannot vote, whatever 
their race, unless already registered. 
This action seems very strange in a Re- 
publican convention, unless. it is very 
“Lily-white.” All the illiterate whites 
aged one and twenty will be on the 
register by 1908, and this new provision 
is intended to favor the younger illit- 
erates now boys who ought to be able 
to learn to read. It does not favor the 
illiterate negroes, for their ancestors 
could not vote before 1867, the grand- 
father date; so they will be shut out. 
North Carolina has means enough to 
shut out the negro in the poll-tax re- 
quirement and the white registrars, and 
does not need to encourage illiteracy of 
white youths. We observe that the 
Democrats have taken no action for ex- 
tending the “grandfather” provision, 
and we trust that negroes who are be- 


trayed by the Republicans will look else- 


where. Above all things, let them keep 
their right to vote by paying the poll- 
tax. 

& 


All that Alfred Beit is thus 
Alfred Beit far famed for is the fact that 

he was one of the two rich- 
est men in the world. With his death the 
richest man in the world is an American. 
They say he was worth five hundred mil- 
lion dollars, perhaps twice as much. Per- 
haps after his will is read. it may, as inti- 
mated, prove that he has made provision 
to be remembered for some great post 
mortem gifts to the public, for he was a 
bachelor and left no family. He made 
his wealth in diamond mines and gold 
mines. Now, diamonds are, barring some 
small, cutting tools, of no use to any- 
body. The money made out of diamond 
mines comes from people who can quite 
well afford to part with their money. It 
is not a business like coal mining or even 
gold mining, which has to do with the 
needs of the world, rich and poor alike ; 
and so there need be no particular ill will 
attached to the business, except as far as 
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the miners are underpaid. With Mr. 
Beit’s immense gold mines it is a differ- 
ent thing, and such mines should belong 
to the public. Such wealth as Mr. Beit 
acquired is more than any one man ought 
to have. It gives too much power. He 
is said to have financed the Jameson Raid, 
which brought on the Boer war, and 
doubtless he was interested in it with 
Cecil Rhodes. Mr. Beit must bear a 
heavier weight of obloquy than any other 
man for the introduction of the coolies 
into South Africa, and for the ill treat- 
ment of the native laborers in his mines, 
which has now culminated in general dis- 
satisfaction, rebellion and slaughter, Can 
his bequests, however great, and the mil- 
lion and a half he is said to have given 
away yearly of late, atone for the evil he 
has done? 
& 

There have been many esti- 
mates of the loss of time in- 
curred in our present hap- 
hazard and competitive methods of pro- 
duction, and designers of utopias have 
promised us that under co-operative 
management of industries no one need 
labor more than six, four, or even two, 
hours a day. But now M. Jules Guesde, 
the official leader of the Socialist party of 
France, calculates that under a social- 
istic régime eleven minutes’ labor on the 
part of each individual would be suff- 
cient to provide the necessities of life. 
As this is as low an offer as humanity is 
likely to get we suggest that it be ac- 
cepted before it is withdrawn, provided, 
of course, that said party of the first part 
can give sufficient bonds for the fulfill- 
ment of this proposition. 


& 


Since Viscount Ito, as Resi- 
dent - General, has taken vir- 
tual control of the govern- 
ment of Korea, acting as adviser and 
dictator to the Emperor, there have been 
many reports of dissatisfaction there and 
abroad. There have been reports that 
the Emperor wished to escape to the pro- 
tection of the American Consul; also 
that a clique in his entourage has been 
plotting with the Russian representative 
for aid from Russia against Japan; and 
it was reported several weeks ago from 
St. Petersburg that Russia is determined 


An Eleven- 
Minute Day 


Japan in 
Korea 
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to dispute the supremacy of Japan, and 
would denounce her to the Powers on 
the ground that she had exceeded her 
powers as granted to her by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth. There is no doubt that 
Viscount Ito holds the control with more 
than a velvet hand. He has put Japan- 
ese police in the Palace, and allows no 
one to see the Emperor without his per- 
mission. He has very lately brought on 
seven hundred new police from Japan. 
But it is not clear how Russia can com- 
plain, and no other Power is likely to 
do so, especially as the Japanese rule will 
be for the benefit of the country. In the 
Treaty of Portsmouth Russia “acknowl- 
edged that Japan possesses in Korea 
paramount political, military and eco- 
nomical interests,” and “engaged neither 
to obstruct nor to interfere with the 
measures of guidance, protection and 
control which the Imperial Government 
of Japan might find it necessary to take 
in Korea.” That language is strong 
enough. There is not much left after 
“guidance, protection and control” that 
Japan could do except annexation ; as it 
is she is, by admission of Russia, and by 
consent of all the Powers which have 
recognized the treaty, “paramount.” 


a 


The Zulu The terrible stories reported 
War 2°. to the suppression of the 
Zulu: uprising give us fear. 

The British, or Colonial, army is taking 
no prisoners, and a report says that the 
“native levies” killed three thousand na- 
tives, and that troops are killing natives 
on sight, burning their villages and 
driving off their cattle. That is for ter- 
rorism and in revenge for the barbarous 
murder of a white man. But there are 
in South Africa, from the Transvaal to 
the Cape, 537,000 whites against 2,115,- 
000 negroes. It is a very different con- 
dition from what we had with our 
American Indians, who were in all 
about 250,000-° against our millions, 
while in South Africa, where the whites 
are strongest, the natives are nearly four 
to one. How will it be fifty years from 
now? We must take a long view of 
things. By that time the natives will be 
fairly civilized, as many of them are 
now, for they have their newspapers 
and churches already. It would be the 


part of prudence, if not of simple moral- 
ity, to treat them fairly and gain their 
good will, and not plant the seeds of 
long revenge. Mr. Keir Hardie has 
lately made himself very unpopular 
among the reckless classes in England 
by: defending the Zulus, and we are in- 
clined to agree with him. It is sad to 
see such fighting going on under the 
Liberal. Government; but we suppose 
that the matter of coritrolling this upris- 
ing has been left to the Colony, as was 
the settlement of the coolie question, and 
they are sure to take a very prejudiced 
and narrow view. 


Amusing enough is the artistic pro- 
posal to put the effigies of some fifty 
more or less known living Pennsylva- 
nians on the bronze doors of the new 
Capitol at Harrisburg. We are not sur- 
prised that one of the men, not pleased 
with his company, declares that he will 
remove his face with a file. The absurd- 
ity of it recalls the joke of a famous 
firm of architects in this city who 
arranged for statues of distinguished 
men of history on the front of a grand 
Boston building; but it was learned 
early enough to balk the game that the 
initials of the names of these distin- 
guished men would spell, if read in or- 
der, the name of the firm. 


& 


Disturbing public meetings by vio- 
lence seems to be a strange British in- 
stitution sacredly cherished by all par- 
ties, and of late by women. It was a 
gentle and pardonable satire to call 
those Amazons suffragettes who 
screamed in the Parliament gallery at 
an unwelcome speaker, and who had 
afterward to be removed by force from 
a political meeting, but they deserve the 
newer designation of fooligans. They 
had a meeting of their own in a public 
park last Sunday, and were mobbed by 
the hooligans. 


Many American papers have ex- 
pressed indignation that Punch should 
have made fun of Mrs. Nicholas Long- 
worth. There must be some. mistake 
about the matter, for we have read over 
the article carefully and we cannot set 
that Punch has made any fun. 
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Insurance 


The New York Life and the 
Mutual 


Last week the International Policy- 
holders’ Committee, which is seeking to 
oust the present managements of the 
Mutual Life and the New York Life In- 
surance companies, met in this city, or- 
ganized and issued an address to the pol- 
icy-holders of both companies. With 
the exception of E. E. Clark, Bishop 
McCabe, Congressman Longworth and 
Governor Blanchard, of Louisiana, all 
the twenty-three members of the com- 
mittee responded to the call for organ- 
ization. Those present were; Governor 
N. B. Broward, of Florida; Rev. Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia ; 
Judge George Gray, of Delaware; Gov- 
ernor Hanly, of Indiana; ex-Congress- 
man Hemphill, of South Carolina; H. N. 
Higinbotham, of Chicago; Governor 
Johnson, of Minnesota; Z. A. Lash, K. 
C., of Toronto; F. B. Niedringhaus, of 
St. Louis; Samuel Newhouse, of Utah; 
Fremont Older, of San Francisco; ex- 
Secretary of State Olney, of Massachu- 
setts; Governor Pennypacker, of Penn- 
sylvania; ex-Judge Alton B. Parker; 
Governor Roberts, of Connecticut; 
Colonel A. M. Shook, of Tennessee; 
Charles Emory Smith, of Philadelphia ; 
General B. F. Tracy, of New York, and 
T. B. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 

Richard Olney was elected chairman, 
and a campaign committee, consisting 
of Judge Parker, Governor Johnson, C. 
E. Smith, H. N. Higinbotham, Governor 
Pennypacker, Governor Roberts and 
Colonel Shook was appointed. The ad- 
dress issued by the committee to the 
policy-holders announced that it would 
submit names for directors of both com- 
panies, to be voted on at the coming 
election, and if the policy - holders 
deemed it advisable they would form a 
permanent organization, the main pur- 
poses of which would be to safeguard 
the interests of the policy-holders in re- 
gard to distribution of dividends, sal- 
aries of officers, investment of bank 
stocks and all other activities. 

In the New York Life, Messrs. George 
W. Perkins, James A. Blair, Norman B. 
Ream and H. Walters have handed in 
their resignations. In their places, at 
the regular monthly meeting of the 
board, were elected: Judge Horace 


A. Lawton, of Nashville, Tenn.; J. 
H. Eckels, of Chicago, ex-Controller 
of the Currency, and George F. 
Seward and Anton F. Raven, both 
of New York. Mr. Seward was 
our Minister to China from 1876 to 1880, 
and is the author of “Digest of Systems 
of Taxation of New York.” He is now 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, and vice-president of the Will- 
son Aluminum Company. He has con- 
tributed to the magazines, including THE 
INDEPENDENT, many articles on econom- 
ic and public topics. Mr. Raven is 
president of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, trustee of the Atlantic 
Safe Deposit Company, Mutual Trust 
Company, and the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, and director of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company, the Home Life In- 
surance Company, the New York Fire 
Insurance Company, and the Mechanics 
National Bank. 1. 


Continental Insurance Company 


THE 105th semi-annual statement of 
the Continental (Fire) Insurance Com- 
pany (July Ist) shows assets amounting 
to $17,049,386 and a net surplus of 
$7,523,019, after including in the liabili- 
ties a reserve sufficient to meet all losses 
in San Francisco. Letters are published 
from holders of policies in that city com- 
mending the company for courteous and 
considerate treatment and prompt settle- 
ment of losses due to the great fire. “In 
these times,” says one of these grateful 
correspondents, “when so many compa- 
nies appear to be looking for excuses for 
delay or non-payment of their obliga- 
tions, it is refreshing to find one that 
faces the music manfully and makes set- 
tlements promptly and cheerfully.” Im- 
mediately after the fire, the Continental 
filed with the California Fire Insurance 
Department a complete list of all its 
policy-holders in San Francisco, in or- 
der that any one who had lost the record 
of his insurance could easily ascertain 
whether the Continental held the risk. 
The company also opposed the arbitrary 
reduction of payments in settlement 
which many others advocated. Settle- 
ment has been made on nearly half of 
its 800 San Francisco policies, and it 
desires to dispose of the remainder with 
the least possible delay. 





Financial 


Abundant Crops Again 


- In the Government’s July crop report 

corn appears for the first time this year. 
Previous reports had prepared the pub- 
lic for a large yield of wheat. Now it is 
shown that the condition of the growing 
corn promises a crop equal to that of 
1905, which was the largest ever har- 
vested. Last year’s crop was 2,707,993,- 
540 bushels, but conditions in July had 
indicated only 2,651,000,000. If this 
year’s harvest shall show a like addition 
to the crop now indicated (2,703,641,000 
bushels), the cornfield record will be 
broken again. Winter wheat is safe; 
spring wheat is still exposed to injury, 
but probably the indications will be veri- 
fied. If so, we shall have 30,000,000 
bushels more than were harvested in 
1905, and the crop will be the largest on 
record, that of 1901 excepted. Below is 
shown the measure (in bushels) of pres- 
ent indications, with the crops actually 
harvested last year: 

Indicated, 
July, 1906. 
2,703,641,000 
429,534,000 
293,221,000 
722,755,000 
874,625,000 953,216,197 

147,592,000 136,651,020 
Only in oats is there a shortage, due to 
drought in June and to a slight reduc- 
tion of the planted area. It is difficult 
to overestimate the importance of these 
great yields of the leading cereals, fol- 
lowing yields that were also abundant. 
Our exports of agricultural products 
(including those derived from farm 
animals) were $890,578,000 in the year 
ending with last month. This was the 
highest record, exceeding that of the 
preceding year by nearly $140,000,000. 
Similar exports this year may not rise to 
those figures, but they cannot fall much 
below them. 


Harvest of 
1905. 
2,707 ,993,540 
428,462 834 
264,516,655 
692,979,489 


Winter wheat ... 
Spring wheat 
Total wheat 


& 

A READER of THE INDEPENDENT calls 
our attention to the letter of Colonel 
George F. Huff to the investigating 
committee of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
directors. Colonel Huff describes at 
length the way in which a number of the 
officers of the railroad came in pos- 
session of large amounts of stock in the 
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coal companies whose product is trans- 
ported by that railroad. -Colonel [Huff 
organized these companies, beginning in 
1870. Then the bituminous coal lands 
of Western Pennsylvania were undevel- 
oped, and the railroad wished to de- 
velop them for its own business. Colonel 
Huff organized thirteen coal companies, 
eight of which have been consolidated in 
the Keystone Company. His method 
was to get men interested in the rail- 
road to form a .syndicate, who would 
give their notes for the sum of money 
necessary, say one-third of the cost of 
the land, and get those notes discounted 
at the bank. The syndicate would then 
buy the land and form a company, to 
which the land would be turned over in 
return for stock which the members of 
the syndicate would hold. No stock, he 
says, was given to Mr. W. A. Patton, 
whose name has been particularly men- 
tioned, nor to any one else, without re- 
turn. Mr. Patton gave his note to the 
bank and took the risk of failure. But 
it is understood that these men paid no 
money, and their notes were paid when 
due out of the bonds sold. This seems 
to have been a frequent kind of finan- 
ciering. The chief complaint before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
that these companies were favored in 
the distribution of cars. Certain en- 
ployees later received actual gifts of 
stock in coal companies, and were said 
to give favors in return. President 
Cassatt has issued an order that all of- 
ficers of the railroad shall immediately 
divest themselves of all coal and other 
stock, the possession of which might af- 
fect their service to the railroad or the 
public. & 

...-The Guaranty Trust Company, 
of which John W. Castles is president 
and Oscar L. Gubelman . vice-president, 
and whose capital is $2,000,000 and sut- 
plus $5,500,000, had deposits on June 
30th of $41,242,387.26. The total re 
sources amount to $49,590,874.66. 

& 
....Dividends announced : 
Am. Graphophone Co., (Preferred, quarter- 


ly), 144%, payable Aug. 15. ; 
Louisville & Nashville R, R. (Semi-annual) 
5%, payable Aug. 10, 
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jvaranty Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Mutual Life Building, 28 Nassau Street 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1906. 


RESOURCES: 
New York City Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stoc 
Leans—Demand 
Bills Purehased 
Cash—On Hand 
Foreign Exchangé 
Acerued Interest and Accounts Receiv- 


$2,576,124 92 
10,717,637 75 
20,717,574 03 


Deposits 

Acerued gy Bevante 
Reserve for 

Quarterly Dividend 5% 








ILL, Vice President. 


" Asst. Treasurer. 
ON. Trust Officer. 











ALLOWS INTEREST ON CHECK ACCOUNTS. 








HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Bankers and Dealers in 


OOVERNMENT, RAILROAD AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


AND OTHER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


PHILADELPHIA 
Represented-by JAMES H. CHAPMAN 
421 Chestnut Street 


HARTFORD, CT. 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON 
Conn. Mutual Life Building 


CHICAGO 
Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


OUR LIST OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES SENT 
ON APPLICATION 











GEORGE A. TREADWELL 
MINING COMPANY 


MAYER, YAVAPAI COUNTY, ARIZONA 
27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL STOCK $3,500,000 
PAR VALUE OF SHARES $10. 


The Treadwell has had its share of hard 
knocks, but it has stood up under them and 
is winning out. The quiet but steady devel- 
opment work of the last eight months is 
now producing its results. Ore bodies are 
being opened up immense in extent, and 
some of them of phenomenal richness. 
Irom one of our mines we are now taking 
out ore assaying 36 per cent. in copper. 
The concentrating plant is running steadily 
and is a decided success, and arrangements 
are being made to start up the smelter again 
soon. The stock, which went down during 
the tedium of development ,work, will now 
go up again under the excitement of, pro- 
duction. 

One thing stands out now more clearly 
than ever: We have by far the largest prop- 
erty—carefully selected by a man who is a 
prince in his profession—in one,of the rich- 
est mining districts in the world. The rich- 
ness and value of the property is already 
demonstrated beyond controversy. Our 
ability to handle the ores at ,a fine profit 
is also demonstrated. We have an equip- 
ment as, complete and perfect as ability and 
money can make it, the faults in manage- 
ment have been corrected, and the Tread- 
well, after all its troubles, now enters the 
field of copper production to stay. 

If you are investing in coppers you can- 
not afford to pass over the Treadwell. 
Many conservative and hard-headed invest- 
ors believe it is the best investment on the 
market today. . 

You can order through your broker or we 
shall be glad to quote prices on application, 

MYRA B. MARTIN, 
Secretary, 
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$75 
PACIFIC COAS 


AND RETURN 


From Chicago. You can buy a ticket 
any day all summer up to September 15 
and may stay until October 31 if you wish. 


These tickets will enable you to reach 
‘San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver or Victoria. 


$70 to Spokane, Wash. and return, and 
$65 to Helena, Butte and Anaconda and 
return with same privileges—all over the- 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Correspondingly low rates from all places 
east of Chicago. 
- These tickets are good on the celebrated 
“Overland Limited,’’ the ‘‘Los 
Angeles Limited’’ and the ‘‘China 
& Japan Fast Mail,’’ all leaving 
Chicago daily. All ticket agents 
sell tickets wih this route. 


For descriptive booklets, train schedules and full 
information address 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
ovee Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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( Summer 
Cottages for 
Happiness. 








Its all happiness if your cottage is a 
Premier: your vacation is a _ success. 
Premiers are sO portable and simple—only 
take a few hours to erect, easy to move and 
re-erect. You will be satisfied with a Premier 
House; they’re so practical, artistic and dur- 
able. Besides that the cost is so small. 
Booklet No. So tells you all. 


| Chas. H. Manley, St. Johns, Mich, } 








OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of 
Coffee When One Cannot 
Digest It. 


A farmer says: 


“It was not from liquor or tobacco that for ten years 
or more I- suffered from dyspepsia and stomach trouble 
they were caused by the use of coffee until I got so ba 
I had to give up coffee entirely and almost give up eat- 
ing. There were times when I could eat only boiled 
milk and bread and when I went to the field to work I 
had to take some bread and butter along to give me 
strength. 

“T doctored with doctors and took almost everything 
I could get for my stomach in the way of medicine, but 
if I got any better it only lasted a little while until I 
was -almost a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum and told my wife 
I would try it, and as to the following facts I will make 
affidavit before any judge: 

“I quit coffee entirely and used Postum in its place. 
I have regained my health entirely and can eat anything 
that is cooked to eat. I have increased in weight until 
now I weigh more than I ever did; I have not taken 
any medicine for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. Why, I believe Postum will almost digest an 
iron wedge. 

“My famiiy would stick to coffee at first but they saw 
the effects it had on me and when they were feeling bad 
they began to use Postum, one at a time, until now we 
all use Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee proves the 
truth, an easy and pleasant way. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 








Wilson's Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and 
the most effective’method for 
dividi: ‘e roomsin Churches 
and Schoo! juildings into — 
eee, and vice versa; 
from of 


week 

sound prot andair tight ; easily 

rated and lasting. Made also 

ith Blackboard surface. Fitted 

to new and old buildings Used 

= over 5,000 —— na Public 

Buildings. ention THs In- 
DEPENDENT | a free pamphiet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 


JAS. 6. WILSON MFS. C8. 
5 West 20th Street, New York 


REALTY 
ENDOWMENTS 


Best Method of 

Enforced Soving, 

Write for Booklet FAC 
New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Ave., New York, 
No fines 
No forfeitures 
A greater reward for continued saving. bad 





























Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 


for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
more. . ° oh ee Seo eee 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . . . . 





7th Ave. and 29th Street, - 














_YOU DO NOT DIE TO WIN. 
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Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIlIl., and Now Physician in 
Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 








Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as Written by Himself: 


August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) in Rome, directed 
have largely : WATES with the natural mineral water placed in commerce under the name of 


Rome 
by myself, I 
and am glad to be able to attest that, by its richness of composition of 
lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, 
and uscular Rheumatism, of wore Congestions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of 
Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate 
forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. 





So much I declare for the truth. 
(Signed) Pror. Gruserpre Lappont. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli)in Rome, Member of the Acaé- 
emy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER {3:(7, 52522 Grocers, and Droesists, Generally. Testimonials which de 
Hotel at Springs now open. 
__PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE scORPANnyY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Divi 
The regular quarteriy eidoud (No. 45) — a yan three- 
quarters per cent. on the preferred , am stock of the 
Kenockeen Graphophone Geunhar will be paid August 15, 
1906, to stockholders of record August 1. 


By order of the rs. 
EDWARD D. EASTON. President. 


MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


No. 644 BROADWAY 








110th Semi-Annual Dividend 


Jung 12, 1906. 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the 30th 
inst., payable on and after the third Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before: July soth will draw in- 

terest from July rst. ‘ 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


RD, “Aset. Secretary. 


aca Waa" 


FRANK G. STILES, 
CONSTANT M. BIRD 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with thes 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, # 
desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems d 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economies, are introduced in Busines 
Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are abo 
lutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
43 Cedar Street 
» BOSTON, Easton Butldiog 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Bullding, -.. Arcade Building. 
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/ + $12,500,000. > - 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD CORPORATE STOCK AND BONDS 


TAX EXEMPT EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES 
To Be Sold Wednesday, July 25, 1906, 


as follows: 


$11,000,000 Corporate Stock payable in Nov. Ist, 1936. 
500,000 Corporate Stock payable in Nov. Ist, 1925. 
1,000,000 Assessment Bonds payable in Nov. Ist, 1915, 


ISSUED IN REGISTERED FORYI1. 


This stock is a legal investment for trust funds. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the 
sale of Bonds or Stock of The City of New York, provides 
that “‘all or none” bids cannot be considered by the Comp- 
troller unless the bidder off-ring to purchase “all or none” 
of the Bonds or Stock offered for sale shall also offer to pur- 
chase “all or any part” thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit of TWO PER 
CENT. OF PAR VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money or certified check 


upon a solvent Banking Corporation. For fuller information see ‘‘City Record,’’ published at 3 
City Hall. New York. 


Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York. 




















AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and 
an Extra Dividend of Three-quarters of a Dollar per 
share will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
June 30, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed from July 2 to July 
14 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 













LOUISVILLE @ NASHVILLE R. R. CO. 


The Board of Directors of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Company this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three (3%) per cent., payable on and after Ly ey. 10, 
1906, to such as shall be registered stockholders of the Com- 
pany, at 3 o’clock P. M. on July 20th, 1906. 

The stock transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
July 20th, 1906, and reopen at 10 A. M. on August 10th, 


906. 
CHECKS will be mailed to stockholders who have filed 
PERMANENT DIVIDEND ORDERS at this office. 
BE. L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Treasurer. 
New York, June 2ist, 1906. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND’ 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1906, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 


will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, 







WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadway, New York, July Sth, 1906. 


The Board of i a the —— dies Fn ye 
ec! a o! 
First Preferred Stock (includ! al 


Stock) and a quarterly dividend 
t. on the Second Preferred 
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1906 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—=—OF == 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Leans upon Real Estate 








INSURANCE 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 





January * 1906 


ASSET 
PreBILYTias, : : 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in eve 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfei 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


808,804.60 
MT ao0 at. 00 
$2,643,782.60 
policy, and 


When Tattle | 
Had the Mumps 


Reflection hada chance, If your cop. 
templation tends toward life insurance 
don’t interrupt it with distracting babble. 
Drop usa ‘‘want-to-know” postal. Answer 
next mail. 


The Washington Lite Insurance Co, 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 


1906 FIRE INSURANCE 


National Hartfo 


CONNECTICUT 


Sttemenf January 1, 1906 


Capital Stock all ay kcdvededcvakass choneed $1,000,090.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ........escseceseeees 3,483, 
Unsettied Losses oad other claims 

Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1 











MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres't 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 





are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New. York Central Lines 
Four-Track Series No. 10, “The St. 
Lawrence River from the Thousand 
Islands to the Saguenay,” contains the 
finest map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George 
H. Daniels, Manager, General Adver- 
tising Department, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. The 


2 Ee RR EER SORT rene PI 


“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., N. Y. 
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